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THE YOUNG DISRAELI AND HIS ADVENTURES 
IN JOURNALISM. 


BY GEORGE PASTON. 


Ir was the Bubble year of 1825. The maddest spirit of specula- 
tion was abroad, and the shares of every wild-cat company were 
eagerly scrambled for. The South American Colonies, newly freed 
from the yoke of Spain, were looked upon as‘a Tom Tiddler’s ground 
where the enterprising might pick up gold and silver. The Stock 
Exchange was booming, new companies came into being every 
day, and the South American markets were the busiest of all. 
Herein a young man of twenty—Benjamin Disraeli—was bulling 
and bearing away as merrily as the rest, though the luck was nearly 
always against him, and his small capital soon melted away. But 
Benjamin was not only a gambler. He had already written a 
novel—almost good enough to be published—and pamphlets on 
mining companies which John Murray had printed—and he was 
equally ready to advise on financial investment and literary enter- 
prise. In short, he was regarded by his admiring family and his 
friendly publisher as a youth of genius—perhaps the coming man. 

The D’Israelis and the Murrays had been friends for over thirty 
years. The first John Murray had brought out Isaac D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Interature in 1790, and his Calamities of Authors and 
other works in the same genre—all good sellers—had been pub- 
lished by the same house. The second John Murray had now 
reached the height of his fame and prosperity. Byron had brought 
him literary prestige, his Quarterly Review was read in ten thousand 
homes, and he had made a fortune with a school history and a 
cookery book. Manuscripts poured in upon him, authors danced 
attendance at his levées, and, in his fine new house in Whitehall 
Place, he entertained all the celebrities of the day. And now, when 
‘Glorious John ’ looked round and sighed for new worlds to conquer, 
he recalled how, barely ten years before, he had discussed with 
Byron the idea of founding a new periodical—weekly or monthly— 
to which the author of Childe Harold would contribute essays, 


1 Mrs. Markham’s History of England and Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery. 
VOL. LXXIII,—No, 436, N.S. 25 
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epigrams and jeux d’esprit. It was only natural that, in this bubble 
year, the notion should return to his mind, and he longed for an 
adviser with whom he could talk over the scheme—not the wise 
Gifford, who had just resigned the editorship of the Quarterly—not 
the prudent Croker, his chief contributor, but someone young in 
spirit like himself—ardent, ambitious, daring. And this kindred 
soul he thought he had found in his brilliant protégé, Benjamin 
Disraeli. The boy had already spent a couple of years in a lawyer’s 
office, he had gained financial experience—at a price—on the Stock 
Exchange, and he had shown that he could wield a ready pen. 

And so it came about that the two oddly-assorted friends—the 
experienced business man of forty-eight and the wonderful youth 
of twenty—laid their heads together and thought out a scheme for 
a great London daily paper, in the Tory interest, which should rival 
—perhaps outrival—The Times. If Mr. Murray felt any qualms 
or misgivings about the feasibility of the plan, these were instantly 
swept away by the pertinacity and enthusiasm of his young friend, 
who perceived that here might be a chance of retrieving all his 
losses and gaining undreamt-of power as a director of a great news- 
paper. And it so happened that Benjamin was able to bring in 
a very valuable ally. He had written his mining pamphlets for a 
Mr. Powles who was one of the leading lights of the South American 
market. Powles, being easily persuaded that it would be to his 
interest to own a share in a daily paper, was rushed off to Albe- 
marle Street,! where a memorandum was drawn up (on August 25) 
to the effect that 


“The undersigned parties agree to establish a new morning paper, 
the property in which is to be held in the following proportions, 
viz. : 


John Murray . . , . : . One half. 
John Distinn Powles  . . , . One quarter. 
B. Disraeli? . . . ‘ ‘ . One quarter. 


Murray decided to offer the editorship to Lockhart, forgetting, 
apparently, that the young man’s ribald articles in Blackwood had 
frightened him out of his share in that valuable magazine. But 
Lockhart was now married to Sophia Scott, and Murray’s feeling 
for Sir Walter was only ‘this side idolatry.’ So Benjamin was 


1 The Albemarle Street house had been kept on for business purposes, when 
Murray moved to Whitehall Place. 
. Benjamin had already altered the spelling of his name. 
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packed off to Edinburgh with the offer in his pocket. Scott and 
Lockhart were rather startled at the juvenile appearance of the 
envoy, for they had expected to see ‘ Father Isaac,’ but they 
received him cordially, and he sent home glowing reports of his 
mission,? 

But, after a discussion that lasted nearly three weeks, Scott 
decided that it would be rash for any young man with a growing 
practice at the Scottish Bar ‘ to sacrifice a portion of his respecta- 
bility by accepting the editorship of a daily paper.’ But the editor- 
ship of the Quarterly would soon fall vacant again, and that was 
quite a different proposition. Lockhart was persuaded to accom- 
pany young Disraeli back to London, where he signed two agree- 
ments—one as editor of the Quarterly and the other as a kind of 
supervisor of the new paper, or what Disraeli called ‘ The Director- 
General of an immense organ.’ The salaries from the two posts, 
together with ‘ perquisites,’ would amount to nearly £3,000 a year.® 

During his stay in London Lockhart was taken to call on the 
Isaac D’Israelis, and nothing, according to Benjamin, could have 
been more completely successful than this visit, for Isaac and Lock- 
hart were delighted with each other, and the visitors came away 
with enough subjects to fill the Quarterly and the newspaper for 
at least twelve months. 

‘I think nothing will unhinge Lockhart now,’ wrote Murray to 
his wife, ‘ but still I wish to keep him out of Croker’s way. I 
was much affected to hear from Ben that, in the momentary inter- 
view which Lockhart had with Mr. Gifford, he had the kindness 
to tell Mr. Lockhart that he might depend upon one thing—that 
he would find Mr. Murray a perfect gentleman—that I and my 
young friend might be over sanguine, but he added—“ take the 
assurance of all my experience, that this Paper must answer.” ’ 

Lockhart returned to Edinburgh and Benjamin began to ‘ hustle 
round,’ as well he might, for it was already September, and the new 
paper was to appear in January. He took a house in Great George 
Street, and employed an architect cousin to fit up luxurious offices ; 
he engaged sub-editors and reporters; he interviewed ‘ bright 
broken Maginn,’ who was to act as Paris correspondent, and in 
the intervals of business he reported progress to Lockhart. Maginn, 

1 His letters from Chiefswood have been published in Smiles’ A Publisher and 
his Friends. 

2 Sir Walter remarked that a young couple ought to be able to live on this 
income, ‘ with care.’ 


8 These letters are now in the National Library of Scotland. Mr. Monypenny 
gives two or three extracts from them in his Life of Disraeli. 
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the most experienced of journalists, declared that the new paper 
could not possibly afford his salary of £500 a year, and generally 
threw ridicule on the new venture. But as soon as Benjamin had 
given him a ‘slight indefinite idea of our intentions,’ the Doctor 
started from his chair like Giovanni in the Banquet scene, 


‘and this sneering scribe, who had so smiled at our first mention 
of the business, ended by saying that as to the success of the affair 
doubt could not exist, and that a year could not elapse without 
our being the first paper going.’ 


It is possible that Maginn was impressed by the arrangements 
that had been made for reports from correspondents in every 
important town in Europe, and also, through Powles’s influence, 
in North and South America. In fact, the promoters declared that 
their journal would become ‘ the focus of information for the whole 
civilised world.’ The prospects for the paper seemed rosy enough, 
but it was now that trouble began over the arrangements for the 
Quarterly. Certain of the leading contributors—notably Croker 
and Barrow—strongly objected to the appointment of Lockhart 
to the editorship. They could not forget his former activities on 
Blackwood, and they shrank from being associated with a man of 
his antecedents. Murray became alarmed, for he could not face 
the loss of the chief pillars of his Review, and at one time there 
seemed to be a danger that Lockhart’s agreement might be can- 
celled. The indefatigable Benjamin rushed up to Edinburgh again 
where, according to Murray, he ‘ melée’d and ruined everything’ 
by his indiscretions. However, the all-powerful Sir Walter now 
took the matter in hand and wrote voluminous letters to Murray 
and to the malcontents, in which he explained that his son-in-law 
had sown his literary wild-oats and was a changed creature—in 
fact, a model of all the virtues. Besides, it would be impossible 
now to break the contract, for Lockhart had given up his house 
and practice and made all arrangements for coming to London. 

Murray, terrified at the idea that he might have offended his 
dear Sir Walter, seems to have made a scapegoat of Benjamin. 
But that young man could not be suppressed for long. In a three- 
hours’ conversation with Murray he regained his former influence 
over his chief, and in his next letter to Lockhart he explains that 


‘You and Murray have never really understood each other. 
When such connections are about to be formed between two men, 
they should have become acquainted not by the stimulus of wine. 
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There should have been some interchange of sentiment and feeling. 
The fault I know was not yours, the result, however, was bad. All 
men have their sober moments, and Murray in his is a man of pure, 
honourable, I might say elevated sentiments. .. . 

The other affairs are prancing along in such prosperity that a 
strong desire is expressed by all parties to commence operations 
sooner.’ 


Murray, with Sir Walter at his back, now found courage to put 
his foot down and crush the rebellion on the Quarterly, and in the 
following letter Benjamin gives a sketch of the encounter : 


‘I have often complained to you of Murray’s inconsistency, 
vacillation and indecision. I have done more, I have complained 
of them to himself. Had I had any conception of the intriguing, 
selfish and narrow-minded officials by whom he has been so long 
surrounded, I certainly would have restrained my sentiments, and 
have pitied the noble and generous-minded being who was subject 
to such thraldom. ... It is impossible in a letter to give you 
any idea of the agitating and curious scenes which have taken 
place during these last days. The scales, however, have fallen 
from our friend’s eyes, and the walls of the Admiralty 1 have re- 
sounded to his firm and bold but gentlemanly tones.... He 
says without any violent protestations . . . that while he has cash 
in his pockets and blood in his veins he will stand by John Gibson 
Lockhart, even to the death.’ 


Lockhart had evidently been chaffing the young man about his 
attention to one of the Miss Murrays, for on November 25 Ben 
writes again : 

‘God grant your communications with my Father-in-Law may 
lead to no ill consequences. You are perhaps by this time con- 
vinced that you are on a wrong scent. As for Murray, he has 
done more in eight and forty hours than if he had been sweating 
at the business for as many weeks, and actually Prince of Pluck 
and Count of Confidence must be added to his many titles.’ ? 


Now that the question of the editorship seemed to be satis- 
factorily settled, Benjamin busied himself in house-hunting for the 
Lockharts—houses in Westminster were very scarce and very dear 
—and in beating up contributors to the Review. Father Isaac had 
offered an article on Charles the First for Lockhart’s first number. 


1 Croker and John Barrow (afterwards Sir John) were Secretaries to the Ad- 
miralty. 

2 The Emperor of the West and the ‘ Anax’ of Publishers were among his 
chief titles. 
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‘I have had,’ reports Ben, ‘a view of the gubernatorial article, 
and I must say, altho’ I hope the last fellow in the world who has 
a foolish penchant for parental effusions,that for exquisite philosophy, 
beautiful feeling, intense interest and profound research, it was 
never equalled.’ 


Up to this time things seem to have gone smoothly enough with 
the preparations for the new paper, which had been named—by 
the untiring Benjamin—the Representative. Lockhart wrote to 
Murray that he was delighted with Disraeli’s title, and added : ‘ If 
Mr. Powles does not produce some thundering objection, let this 
be fixed, in God’s name.’ But, only a month or two later he was 
to exclaim, ‘Curse the title! One can neither spell it nor pro- 
nounce it.’ It was not till quite the end of November that an 
ominous note is first sounded in one of Benjamin’s letters to Murray. 


‘ The terrific agitation,’ he writes, ‘into which the City and the 
whole commercial interest has been thrown during the last three 
weeks may have prevented Powles from writing to you, but I know 
he is standing by the points you mention.’ 


Before the middle of December the agitation had ended in a 
financial catastrophe. The South American Bubble—like scores 
of other bubbles—suddenly burst, Powles went bankrupt and Ben- 
jamin faded out with a debt of several thousand pounds round his 
neck. Murray was left to find the whole of the capital for his 
newspaper, and to grapple alone with the business of its production. 

The Representative came out with a flourish of trumpets on 
January 25, 1826. The first number was overweighted by a very 
long and rather dry article by Lockhart on the ‘ State of Europe,’ 
and there was very little indeed in the way of news—even from 
the much-vaunted foreign correspondents. The best that Mr. 
Murray’s friends could say was that the paper was perfectly clean. 
It could lie openly on the breakfast-table, and it was not necessary 
for the head of the family to read it himself before passing it on 
to his wife and daughters. 

A worse time could hardly have been chosen for any new enter- 
prise, since the year 1826 was one of all-round financial disaster. 
Constable and Ballantyne crashed, bringing down Scott in their 
fall, and the markets were filled with dishonoured paper. Murray 
stood firm, though he lost £26,000 over his journal, for which he 
never succeeded in finding a capable editor. The Representatwe 
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lingered on till the end of July, when it was merged in another 
moribund paper—the New Times. 

Meanwhile the young Disraeli, disappointed of his hopes of 
wealth and power from his share in an ‘immense organ,’ sat down and 
wrote his first published novel, Vivian Grey.1_ The story was based, 
as might be expected, upon his own observations and experiences. 
It will be remembered that the hero, a brilliant ambitious youth 
of nineteen with a specious tongue and a ‘ magnetic personality,’ 
gains an influence over a foolish elderly nobleman, the Marquess 
of Carabas. The Marquess has political ambitions, though, we are 
told, he could never rise to make a speech without the aid of a 
sandwich and ‘ the juicy friendship of the fruit of Portugal.’ After 
flirting with the great ladies at Carabas Castle and sparring with 
the wits, Vivian is sent on a mission to a political leader in Wales. 
His successes, his failures, his downfall and his flight to the Con- 
tinent, are told in a dashing, extravagant style. The book was 
published anonymously by Colburn and puffed as a ‘key’ novel 
containing portraits of personages in ‘high life.’ It made some- 
thing of a sensation, went into a second edition in July, and 
brought the author £200.? 

It was only natural, perhaps, that kind friends should fit the 
cap of Carabas on to the head of John Murray, who declared that 
Benjamin had committed ‘an outrageous breach of all confidence 
and of every tie that bound man to man.’ But worse was to come. 

On April 19, 1826, just before the publication of Vivian Grey, 
a new satirical weekly called the Star-Chamber made its appearance, 
It was founded by Peter Hall,* a young Brasenose man, who was 
a friend of Sarah D’Israeli’s fiancé, William Meredith.* But, if we 
may judge from the symposium at the beginning of the first number, 
it was run by three bright young men, Mr. Babel, Mr. Fitzeldon 
and Mr. Hilary Dart, The scene is set in Mr. Dart’s magnificent 
apartments in Pall Mall. The walls are covered with a purple 
paper studded with golden stars and hung with portraits of cele- 
brities of the day, all painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The three 
directors are ‘ discovered ’ eating anchovy sandwiches and drinking 
Chateau Lafitte. The Disraelian touch is soon apparent. Babel 


1 He had written a part of it the previous autumn. 
2 For the very inferior second part, published the following year, he was paid 


? Peter Hall afterward took orders and edited a periodical called The Crypt. 
4 William Meredith died of smallpox at Cairo in 1831. He was travelling with 
Disraeli at the time. 
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asks his host where he got such excellent anchovies, and Dart 
replies : 


‘Those anchovies were given me by Prince Baccioli of Lucca, 
who married one of the Buonapartes. They came from Marseilles 
in glass bottles with a guard of cavalry to the coast.’ 


The Editors are busily discussing the innumerable letters that 
they have received from friends and would-be contributors. They 
profess to be much disappointed with Sir Walter Scott’s reply to 
their request for articles. 


‘The baronet,’ says Mr. Fitzeldon, ‘seems to imagine that 
improvising a dozen octavos per annum and editing and writing 
prefaces to fifty more is enough employment to his grey goose 
quill. Sadly changed must he be since I last breathed in his fair 
castle of Abbotsford. I remember when he wrote Quentin Durward, 
which was the last that I assisted him in, he did two volumes to 
my one, and wrote the lives of all the English novelists, and half 
a dozen chansons to boot, within the fortnight, though I never 
saw him touch a pen the whole time.’ 


Equally disappointing was the reply of Canning to Mr. Fitz- 
eldon’s modest request for a first-rate dissertation on the past, 
present and future Foreign Policy of Great Britain. ‘ He scarcely 
promises it. I’m afraid he’s spoilt.’ However, Isaac D’Israeli was 
to be asked for more Curiosities of Literature, Madame de Genlis 
had offered La Pucelle d’Orléans pour les Dames, Carl Maria Weber 
had sent a dirge on Huskisson, and a Brompton young lady—her 
initials were A. B. C.1—was to contribute a poem entitled The 
Love-sick Leviathan. 

Unfortunately, the impudent promise of the symposium is 
hardly borne out by the regular contents of the journal. There 
are two flaming pufis of Vivian Grey together with long extracts 
from the opening pages, and ‘everyone,’ we are told, ‘ wishes to 
know who is the author. It is not Lord Glengall, though he has 
confessed to it, nor Mr. Plumer Ward nor Mr. Hook.’ 


The Editor is in the secret, and hints that the author is not a 
very young man, and is already known to fame, though not as a 
literary character. A key to the characters is printed, and from 
this a few names may be quoted: The Marquess of Carabas—The 


1 Poor L. E. L. (Miss Landon). 
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Marquess of Clanricarde ; Mr. Foaming Fudge—Lord Brougham ; 
Charlatan Gas—Mr. Canning ; Stanislaus Hoax—Theodore Hook ; 
Vivida Vis—Mr. Croker; Mrs. Felix Lorraine—Lady Caroline 
Lamb. 

Disraeli has been credited with ‘ The New Aisop,’ a series of short 
fables with political applications, a couple of articles on bubble 
company promotors who were standing for Parliament, a ‘Town 
Idyll’ (a shopping scene at Howell and James’s), and one or two 
reviews.!_ His touch is recognisable in a notice of the April Quar- 
terly. ‘On the whole,’ he says, ‘this is the best number since 
we ceased to write for it, and we congratulate Mr. Lockhart very 
heartily on his triumphant début.’ But the critic declares that 
there is a great deal of ‘word-snapping’ of the most contemp- 
tible description in a review of Plumer Ward’s Tremaine ; or the 
Man of Refinement.? 


‘ The flippant ignorance for which this article is conspicuous would 
have induced me to suppose that the author was a young man, 
but there is a servile feeble-mindedness mixed up with its crude 
frivolity which forces us to believe that, however the critic’s mind 
may be benefited by reflection or calomel, there is little chance of 
its being matured by age.’ 


In another number there is an impertinent paragraph to the 
effect that: ‘An account of Lord Byron’s voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands is about to be published by Mr. Murray, and will be found 
full of curious particulars. The dagger with which Captain Cook 
was slain has been brought over.’ 


The Star-Chamber came to an abrupt end on June 7, when Mr. 
Babel laments that ‘ Mr. Dart has gone to Ascot, Fitzeldon’s can- 
vassing and I am myself out of town.’ ® 

The Editors had already explained in a circular to subscribers 
that they had some difficulty in finding a publisher because the 
idea was afloat that their journal was of a scandalous nature. 
This was scarcely surprising since sandwich-men had been hired 


1 He was also credited with ‘ The Dunciad of To-day ’—a satire in verse which 
runs through several numbers. 

2 The D’Israelis had rented Plumer Ward’s place, Hyde House, for a few weeks 
in the autumn of 1825. Disraeli said that he wrote the first part of Vivian Grey 
at Hyde House, taking the idea of a novel of ‘ high life’ from the very popular 
Tremaine. Hence his indignation with the critic, who was R. Stewart Rose. 

3 It is significant that the death of the Star-Chamber synchronised with the 
serious illness of Disraeli. 
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to promenade the streets with placards which intimated that every 
living author would be satirised in the periodical. According to 
the Literary Magnet—a rival—the Star-Chamber had circulated 
barely a hundred copies, and ‘the Oxford coterie are something 
handsome out of pocket.’ It was reported that Disraeli himself 
had lost £120 over it. 

The secret of the authorship of Vivian Grey leaked out about 
this time, and another bubble burst. The tone of the critics 
changed as if by magic. They denounced the ‘shameless puffery ’ 
by which the sale of the book had been secured, ridiculed the boy- 
author’s ‘ludicrous affectation of good breeding,’ and gleefully 
pointed out his solecisms and even his mistakes in spelling. Dis- 
raeli found himself, for the first time in his life, ‘a subject of the 
most ruthless, the most malignant, and the most adroit criticism.’ 

Meanwhile, John Murray, sick with worry, and sore at the 
failure of his paper, was no less enraged by the impertinences of 
the Star-Chamber than by the alleged portrait of himself as the 
Marquess of Carabas. He allowed himself to speak with some 
bitterness of the part that Benjamin had played in the founding 
of the Representative, and a violent quarrel now broke out between 
the two families The Murrays ‘cut’ the D’Israelis at the house 
of a friend, and angry letters flashed backwards and forwards. On 
May 21 Mrs. D’Israeli wrote a long and pungent letter to Mr. Murray, 
in which she begged for an explanation of his strange conduct. 


‘For while you were expressing great friendship, we were con- 
stantly hearing of the great losses Mr. Murray had sustained through 
the mismanagement of my son. Surely, sir, were this story truly 
told it would not be believed that the experienced publisher of 
Albemarle Street could be deceived by the plans of a boy of 
twenty whom you had known from his cradle, and whose resources 
must have been as well-known as to his father, and had you con- 
descended to consult that father the folly might not have been 
committed. You then, sir, would perhaps have found, tho’ a clever 
boy, he was no “ prodigy,” and I must say I believe that the 
failure of the Representative lay much more with the proprietor 
and his Editor than it ever did with my son—but I feel your dis- 
appointment, and can forgive your irritability, yet 1 must resent 
your late attacks upon Benjamin. 

‘What can you mean by saying as an excuse for not meeting 
Mr. D’Israeli and myself at the house of Mr. Spence, that our son 


1 The letters relating to this quarrel are among the correspondence at 50 
Albemarle Street. 
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had divulged and made public your secrets? ... I must not suffer 
Benjamin to lay any longer under an odium which may be explained 
away by the truth being told. I really cannot believe John 
Murray, who has so often professed such strong friendship for Mr. 
D’Israeli, should be now going about blacking the character of that 
friend’s son, because he had formed in his versatile imagination a 
perfect being and found him on trial a mere mortal and a very very 
young man.’ 


Early in the morning of the same day Benjamin had composed 
a threatening letter to Mrs. Murray which, he assures her, is written 
purely out of regard for herself and her family. 


‘These feelings,’ he continues, ‘have hitherto prevented me 
from noticing in any manner Mr. Murray’s conduct towards me— 
they prevent me at this moment from applying any epithet to 
his conduct characteristic of my opinion of its nature—and they 
would altogether have prevented me from noticing it at all as long 
as the knowledge of it was confined to a few private and mutual 
friends. But Mr. Murray has overstepped the bounds which the 
remembrances of a former friendship has too indulgently conceded 
him, and he has spoke, and is now speaking of me to the world 
generally in terms which to me are as inexplicable as they appear 
to be outrageous. One course is apparently only left to me, and 
that is of the most decided and deplorable nature, but before I 
have recourse to it I wish, for the sake of all interested, to give 
you every opportunity of rendering it unnecessary. I earnestly 
beg of you to allow no misconceived opinions of self-dignity, no 
preconceived opinions of my character, to prevent you from acting 
in this business temperately, wisely and promptly. Promptitude is 
absolutely necessary. I only heard last night of your communica- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Spence, and I already feel that I am perhaps 
wrong in losing another four and twenty hours. ... If you think 
that any communication between yourself and my mother can 
produce any beneficial effect, I am sure she will not be hindered 
by the remembrance of what is past from immediately meeting 
you. I hope that the bearer of this letter will return with an 
answer. 

‘Your very obedient servant, 
*B. DIsRAELI.’ 


. The affair had now become so serious that it was thought 

desirable to call a family council. This consisted of the two Murrays 
and Mrs. D’Israeli, for Isaac could not be dragged from his study. 
Mrs. Murray sent a report of the proceedings to her son John who 
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was then a student at Edinburgh University.1 From this it appears 
that the interview with Mrs. D’Israeli was most unsatisfactory. 


‘The lady would not allow anything, but we did not mention 
Vivian Grey at all, for we thought if we took any of it to ourselves 
the young man might in revenge make that public, and that he 
and Mr. Colburn might think it a fine puff to his book to say that 
a certain character was intended for a relation of Mr. Murray’s.? 
It was therefore only the Star-Chamber that was taken notice of. 
She pretended that she did not know anything about it, and not 
at all that he was a writer in it—that if her son was, she did not 
think there was anything to complain of, for everybody knew all 
that was mentioned about the Quarterly. 

‘So I fear our connection with the family must be very much 
at an end. But I cannot regret the loss of such an acquaintance 
as Benjamin. We hear he is going about formally to declare that 
he is not the author of Vivian Grey, so I know not to what lengths 
he will go.’ 

Mrs. Murray was a reader of the Literary Magnet—she had re- 


joiced over its attack on Vivian Grey—and no doubt she had seen 
a spiteful statement in a recent number to the effect that 


‘ Having heard that various horsewhips were preparing for him, 
Mr. D. had the meanness to call upon various persons who have 
been introduced into Vivian Grey and deny, upon his honour as 
a gentleman, that he was the author of the book.’ 


A few days later Isaac D’Israeli felt impelled to take a hand in 
the quarrel, and he wrote to inform Mr. Murray that 


‘ Although it was my unalterable determination never more to 
write to you nor to see you, yet Mrs. D’Israeli having thought 
proper to converse with you, and to report to me your notion 
that I was connected with the Star-Chamber, I think my honour 
may be concerned to declare that I never knew of the publication 
till it appeared; that it never met with my approval, and that 
as far as I had any influence, I strenuously advised its discon- 
tinuance, merely from a friendly feeling for the pockets of the 
young writers; for it never occurred to me, nor anyone else, I 
am confident, that it was designed to injure you and the Q.R., a 
supposition too absurd and impossible sincerely to refute. 

‘I. D’Israktt.’ 
1 He was a friend and school-fellow of Benjamin’s younger brother Raphael. 


* This is rather obscure, since Mr. Murray had no relation for whom the 
character of Carabas could have been intended. 
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Benjamin, whose health had been seriously affected by the 
over-work and nervous strain of the last few months—and no 
wonder !—joyfully accepted an invitation from his friends, the 
Benjamin Austens,? to accompany them on a tour through Switzer- 
land and Italy. Early in August he departed, leaving his family 
to carry on his quarrels. On October 4 Isaac D’Israeli wrote to 
inform Mrs. Murray that he desired to resign his trusteeship to her 
marriage settlement. 


‘I have just heard,’ he continues, ‘a recent conversation in 
which Mr. Murray delivered himself in no measured terms of what 
appears to have passed between himself and my son. Similar 
conversations combine with public attacks—many of which are 
utterly false and infamously calumnious—but which at length have 
betrayed their source, and I find, with horror, that they, in part, 
originate with him as well as his confidential and new auxiliaries, 
...+ In regard to myself I am silent—I leave the last transaction 
which I had with Mr. Murray to his own recollections ; it betrayed 
such a littleness of malice that I would willingly forget it... .’ 


Fortunately the two families employed the same solicitor, 
Sharon Turner,? who was also an excellent friend to both parties, 
and wrote the most sensible letters imaginable. When he heard 
that Isaac D’Israeli actually proposed to publish a pamphlet in 
defence of his son, Turner wrote to dissuade him from committing 
any such folly. He reminds him that 


‘though fame is pleasant, to make oneself notorious only to be 
the footballs of all the tea-tables would be a great weakness. 
Therefore, as I have said to Murray, I say to you. Let oblivion 
absorb the whole question as soon as possible. If I did not see 
your words before me, I could not have supposed that after your 
experience of these things of the world, you could deliberately 
intend to publish anything on the differences between you, Murray, 
the Representative and your son.’ 


John Murray, who was the more conciliatory of the two dis- 
putants, now wrote what Turner described as a ‘magnanimous 
letter,’ in the course of which he said that 


1 Benjamin Austen was a prosperous solicitor to whom Raphael Disraeli was 
articled. His wife, Sara, was a very pretty and very accomplished woman who 
loved to play the part of Egeria to brilliant young men. She had helped Disraeli 
to launch Vivian Grey, and is said to have copied out the whole manuscript in 
her own hand in order that the authorship should not be suspected. 

* Sharon Turner was a student of Anglo-Saxon literature, and wrote a History 
of England from the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. His name crops up 
frequently in contemporary Memoirs. 
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‘ Mr. D’Israeli is totally wrong in supposing that my indignation 
against his son arises from the sum I have lost in yielding to that 
son’s unrelenting excitement and importunity.’ 


Now that the monthly loss had ceased, he felt that the apparent 
misfortune was one of the chastening class which might be pro- 
ductive of greater good. It had rekindled his old ardour in busi- 
ness, and a very few months would enable him to replace this 
temporary loss. 


‘From me,’ he concludes, ‘ D’Israeli’s son has received nothing 
but the most unbounded confidence and parental attachment ; my 
only fault was in having loved, not wisely but too well.’ 


This letter Turner forwarded to Isaac and, on the strength 
of his reply, wrote to Murray: 


‘that the character of the Marquess of Carabas was never meant 
for you. ... Ihave read Vivian Grey very carefully,’ continues 
this good friend, ‘and I cannot avoid saying that if the author 
was to swear to me that he meant the Marquess for youI could not 
believe him—it is in all points so entirely unlike. I could as well 
believe that a pear-tree was copied from a peach-tree.... Of 
other hints, ideas and characters it is possible that much may have 
been conceived from your rooms and at your table. But as far 
as the first volume goes I do not think the work was intended to 
satirise you. I am sorry that any parts are satirical, and I have 
written to his father to express my hope that the author will turn 
from satire to those superior things of which some parts of the 
work show him to be capable. I see talents enough in it, considering 
his youth, to think that you did not disgrace your own mind by 
being influenced by such an author. Both he and you mistook 
the proper channel in selecting a newspaper for that point of 
departure. ! 

‘As the unpleasant subject cannot now be mended, let it be 
forgotten. -Everyone must see that you are not at all involved in 
what he has written... . Do not then disturb your comfort by 
reverting to it. You have very manlily and intelligently expressed 
the benefit you can extract from the temporary evil. Let no 
further resentment lessen it, and be as if you had awakened from 
a dream that you remember no more.’ 


Thanks to the good offices of Sharon Turner, the quarrel was 
patched up, and by the end of the year the two old friends were 
happily corresponding about old letters and old books. 

It was not till 1832 that business relations—though not per- 
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sonal friendship—were resumed between Disraeli and John Murray. 
There was a good deal of correspondence—though not of a par- 
ticularly interesting kind—about England and France, or a Cure 
for Gallomania which was published anonymously in 1833. The 
book was intended to discredit the foreign policy of the Grey 
faction and appeared with an ironical dedication to the Prime 
Minister as ‘the most eminent Gallomaniac of the day.’ Murray 
also published Contarini Fleming, Disraeli’s ‘ Psychological Ro- 
mance,’ which Milman described as ‘a Childe Harold in prose.’ 
Though the book excited a good deal of attention and received some 
excellent notices, it was not a financial success. Murray refused 
Disraeli’s next novel, The Young Duke, on the ground that he was 


‘out of heart with the frightful aspect of coming events! and his 
incessant ill-luck in the publication of works of fiction.’ 


1 He alludes to the passing of the Reform Bill, which to him and his Tory 
friends seemed a portent of disaster. 


[This article is based on an episode in the forthcoming book, 
At John Murray’s, which will be published shortly by John 
Murray.] 











A WOMAN’S INVASION OF A FAMOUS PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND HOW MEN ENDURED IT. 


BY D. P. H. 


‘ And if I am to speak of womanly virtues . . . let me sum them 

up in one short admonition ; to a woman not to show more weak- 
ness than is natural to her sex is a great glory, and not to be talked 
about for good or for evil among men.’—Tuucypinges II, Funeral 
Speech of Pericles. 
By 1918 all men of military age were required at the Front and 
men teachers were often not to be had, so the Headmaster of a 
famous Public School who was suddenly deprived of a form master, 
courageously availed himself of my assistance. During my first 
interview there was a ring on the telephone. After putting his ear 
to the telephone the Headmaster turned to me and said, ‘A master 
suggests that by certain rearrangements you can be relieved of the 
Fifth and devote yourself exclusively to the teaching of younger 
boys. Would you like that ?’/—‘ No, thank you,’ I replied. ‘The 
Fifth is part of the job and I should like to attempt it.’ He smiled 
and at once telephoned my preference. A time-table was then 
brought by an ancient official, who handed it to me without a word, 
struck dumb by the sacrilege. ‘The Fifth’ was only one Division 
of that Form I gathered later from its master, who added that its 
members were fully prepared for a woman teacher to know more 
than themselves though they resented the idea of her punishing 
them. Hus tone revealed a sympathy with their objection which 
I shared. Masters generally seemed exercised on the problem of 
punishments and asked my views, to which I gave evasive replies. 
I had not yet taught in girls’ schools; and the fact that I had 
still to benefit from association with their leading staffs was naturally 
resented by certain masters. But if I had so benefited I might 
have adopted methods acquired in a very different environment, 
and asserted professional rights in a way that neither masters nor 
boys would have tolerated. That I had taught boys in a Sunday 
School and run a boys’ club impressed the Headmaster who discerned 
the value of that experience. 

The most serious of all my disqualifications was the absence of 
anacademic gown. Oxford had not yet accorded degrees to women, 
though we kept the same terms as men, shared their lectures and 
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tutors and took identical examinations. When therefore I went 
out at 7.30 a.m. to take the Fifth in Divinity, my appearance 
provoked an expression of horror on the face of elderly masters 
which was disconcerting. On my return I discovered its origin, 
or part of it. The Fifth Form master, who was on the point of 
departure, said appealingly, ‘Isn’t it possible for you to wear a 
gown ?’—‘No,’ I replied. ‘Oxford doesn’t permit women to do 
so. —‘ Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘I forgot. When I was an Under- 
graduate at Cambridge I took part in a rag against women having 
degrees. I didn’t realise what it meant or why I was doing it. 
Young men don’t think.’ Boys in the Fourth, who did not suffer 
from the inhibitions of elder pupils, later asked me outright, 
‘Why don’t you wear a gown ?’ and on my replying as previously 
without comment, they exclaimed, ‘ What a shame!’ which led me 
to conclude that boys do think. 

Despite the dismay engendered by my presence and its short- 
comings, I was conscious of a double attitude on the part of masters : 
one that was sympathetic towards my difficulties and would have 
been more so, if I had invited their aid in the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and a contrary attitude after meeting others. The Fifth 
Form master formed an amusing instance. The boys thought a 
great deal of him, and to his influence over them in my behalf I 
was much indebted ; but when he actually saw me installed, just 
before he left: the sight overcame him. ‘Upon my word,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I wonder how they stand it! I should not have at 
their age’ ; but he hastened to add that I had favourably impressed 
them. Hitherto he had chaffed me about ‘my adventure,’ whose 
temerity appealed to him, so long as it was in prospect. Even the 
sympathetic Headmaster, who was responsible for my admission, 
was not immune from its effect. After his first visit to the Form 
he stood transfixed as the boys filed out, and exclaimed after an 
interval of silence, ‘It looks so strange to see you standing there 
at that desk.’ Parents and other visitors used to gaze through a 
window of the form room and their faces expressed the sorrowful 
astonishment that was proper to the occasion. 

After much helpful information my predecessor had uttered a 
warning. ‘ Ruskin,’ he said, ‘ is one of the set books, but they can’t 
stand his socialism, so we’ve given up reading him. We concen- 
trate on R. L. Stevenson, and you'd better do the same.’ My 
anxiety was surpassed by that of my pupils as they stood conning 
a chapter of Exodus preparatory to my advent; and their faces 
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are still a vivid recollection, like the contents of their chapter 










































whose hero Moses lent timely aid to the daughters of Midian. I by 
began by appealing for their support in a difficult situation, the of 
us 


necessity of which they understood and which was rendered more 
difficult by having to follow a brilliant master. Their response Pp 


was immediate and sustained even when later on I ventured to of 
ridicule their taboo on Ruskin. al 
‘Why do you disapprove ?’ I enquired. re 
‘He talks such rot,’ somebody replied. - 
‘How do you know that, if you don’t read what he says? A 2 


number of people in this country have done so and are influenced 
by him. If you want to confute them in the future you must ap 


understand their arguments. It’s absurd not to read him; ha 

besides, he’s on your syllabus and I must follow it.’ th 
‘Mr. X did not,’ protested another, referring to my predecessor. of 
‘I know, but let’s make an experiment. It’s always interesting de 

to do that. If you will read what he says, you can give your to 

opinions on his views and we will discuss them.’ oP 
They concurred, intrigued by the suggestion and thinking it Sh 

wiser to humour me. Boys are philosophers, as well as other = 

things, and my conduct of the suggested experiment promised a 

entertainment which was, I hope, fulfilled. Of their expressed ha 

opinions I only recollect two, which were so devastating as to further st 

lessen their already low opinion of the author. His condemnation - 

of Englishmen’s devotion to games as altogether excessive, was 

shown to rest on ignorance of those games and how they were cla 

played. When his attack veered to Englishwomen, whose vanity 

and inordinate love of dress he exposed with less sympathy than 

Mr. Justice McCardie, the boys’ faces broke into smiles, and they 

kept looking up at me, hoping I should do battle for my sex. But 

beyond smiling at the humour of the situation I refrained, wisely 

I think, though feminists may condemn me. he 
The crushing retort to Ruskin’s economic views was delivered 

by a boy who impressed me as a future Bank Director and champion = 

of capitalism. ‘ Men,’ he declared (emphasising the word), ‘ cannot 

hold such opinions. I refer particularly to business men who have ; 

a living to earn and a career to make. They have heavy responsi- ah 

bilities,’ and he paused, implying the lack of such burdens on the ae 

shoulders of women and authors. Then came the final shot directed Re 

specially for my benefit: ‘They have families to maintain’; and wre 

he sat down amid a profound impression. Commissioned, I fancy, 1gn 
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by his thoughtful master to assist me, he was also the custodian 
of Form rights and traditions and strictly held the balance between 
us. Firmly he insisted that prep. must not exceed the prescribed 
portion and as resolutely he secured a good mark for the knowledge 
of it. I once asked him, ‘ How do you think we are getting on ?’ 
alluding to myself and the Form. He paused and cautiously 
replied, ‘ Well; so far.’ After my first lesson there was a mass 
assembly of the school, and I asked where it was. He told me; then 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘Shall I conduct you there ? ’—‘ No, 
thank you,’ I replied, ‘ but it is kind of you to offer.’ Hedidn’t 
appear relieved as I expected, but drawing a wrong conclusion 
hastened to inform his departing master that I was about to storm 
the assembled school alone. It was probable that the contingency 
of my advent had been foreseen and an inconspicuous foothold 
designed for me near the entrance, which, conductorless, I was likely 
toignore. So I found the two in conclave, and overheard as I 
opened the door the exclamations of the master. ‘Is it possible ? 
She cannot be going alone. It’s extraordinary; most extra- 
ordinary.’—‘ I have no such intention,’ I hastened to assure him, 
‘nor do I ever go where I am not wanted.’ Attendance would 
have rendered the plight of the Fifth as conspicuous as my own, 
and my refusal of subsequent temptation must have produced a 
sense of obligation which was strengthened by the following incident. 

A boy who was quarter of an hour late for an early morning 
class stood penitently in front of the tribune. 

‘I’m awfully sorry. I apologise.’ 

‘But why are you so late?’ 

‘I overslept.’ 

‘I do hope you won’t do so again.’ 

The boy stood waiting, and when I made no further comment, 
he said in tones of friendly warning, ‘ You ought to punish me.’ 

There was a moment of tensest silence and of strained attention 
on the part of listeners. 

‘TI shall not do so this time,’ I firmly replied. 

Deep reflection descended on the Fifth ; and the word spoken 
or implied went round that its members were not to oversleep and 
perform similar acts of negligence ; that prep. was not to be evaded 
—beyond a point—by those inclined to do so; and that vagaries 
and faux pas on the part of their teacher were resolutely to be 
ignored by those who might resent them. More compelling than 
any chivalrous prompting was the steady support of members of 
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the Eleven who were custodians of my authority. Not until their 
absence for matches did I realise their presence or begin to note 
their dominance. That they appreciated the absence of punish- 
ment more keenly than the rest is likely ; but I paid them no more 
attention than the others and never spoke to them out of Form, 
So when I hear condemnation of the worship of sport in our public 
schools, which is I admit excessive, I remember that Eleven whose 
members played the game according to emergency rules. To take 
the Fifth after more strenuous experiences was like entering a 
haven, because so much of the burden of government rested on 
other shoulders, though I did not cease to strive with their convic- 
tions or to administer reproof, on occasion, when I preferred the 
oblique method. 

In a French Division, I noted a pupil in the back row who was 
surreptitiously studying another subject, which I concluded to be 
German, his next Form. As my glances produced no effect, I 
said, ‘I am anxious about So-and-so,’ naming the boy in question, 
Instantly heads were turned in his direction and somebody asked, 
‘Why ? ’—‘ His brain,’ I replied.—‘ So are we,’ agreed a couple of 
wags.—‘'I fear,’ I continued, ‘that it cannot stand the strain he 
is imposing upon it. It’s a feat, I know, but ought he to study 
French and German at the same time?’ The boy closed his 
German book amid laughter and consolatory winks from his 
friends. That points were scored against me in private is likely, 
but I was allowed to make them in public. One boy who later 
became captain of the Eleven was an incarnation of good humour 
and his cheerful participation in the proceedings was a pleasure 
to witness. He enjoyed, so I was told, informing his house master 
of our non-punitive regime and the order and harmony which it 
entailed. The little Form scholar’s devotion to study was repro- 
bated and detailed for my benefit, but without malice, as if they 
were chaffing a comrade for personal oddities. With few exceptions 
the gifts of a large percentage lay fallow, reserved for future employ- 
ment. The refusal to make use of them was in part instinctive, 
the resolve of the team, or of Nature to resist the incitements of 
tutorial opponents, and largely the conviction that their studies 
had no intrinsic use for life but were the accompaniment to more 
important occupations. So despite their reputation for ‘ thickness,’ 
I was more impressed by their possession of dormant ability which 
could have been used, if they had thought it worth while. But 
to ensure that would have involved a revolution in my country- 
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men’s attitude to things of the mind, and boys’ minds in particular, 
which did not exist in 1918. 

I was plunged into a routine of whose demands on me and 
themselves the Fifth and other Forms had a settled conviction. 
In history I was thankful for the path indicated as I had not yet 
taught a modern period; and as our mutual study proceeded I 
strove in various ways to arouse their interest. The work of Lord 
Cromer in Egypt induced reference to biographical records which 
evoked my enthusiasm, though his abolition of the courbash left 
my listeners cold. They could hardly be expected to appreciate 
an immunity which they did not share. Nor did I disdain the 
reading aloud of extracts from good historical novels which threw 
light on the personages of the period. My admiration for a philan- 
thropist who had been nurtured within their walls might have been 
condoned if I had not implied his pre-eminence over other dis- 
tinguished alumni; and a charged and resentful silence revealed 
the extent of my error. As I look back I think they were very 
tolerant of my feminine reactions to events and persons. A subject 
of polite contention was their strictly quantitative method of 
measuring prep. without regard to subject-matter; though for the 
designing of maps, in which they excelled, they grudged neither 
the painter’s brush nor the time involved. An Indian boy, whose 
artistic embellishment impressed me, used to wander about the 
school precincts and stroll into Form, carrying a volume which he 
read for pleasure. By acute observation I discerned the poetical 
nature of its contents though not the poet. So extraordinary a 
habit was explained and condoned, evidently, by his nationality. 

The subject whose study was considered most futile was that 
of French. I can remember a dashing youth’s explanation of this 
as he left the Form Room, conscious evidently that I was impressed 
by the poverty of his performance. ‘ There’s no need, you see, for 
an Englishman to use it. When my father and I were motoring 
in northern France we asked for everything in English and got it.’ 
Recollecting the feats of our Tommies in that particular I was not 
surprised, but I tried to counter his argument. He listened politely 
and departed unconvinced. The boy who told me I ought to 
punish him had made a fine art of reducing mental exertion to a 
minimum in subjects that did not interest him. His attempts at 
French composition had a single merit in that he covered the whole 
ground. He forged straight ahead, inventing, when necessary, his 
own idioms and vocabulary. He was rather proud, I fancy, of his 
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first effort for my benefit which could not have been produced 












































without thought ; though he had ignored the aids provided by the , 
compiler of his text-book. I gave him O of course; and as he sa 
returned to his place with the returned composition in his hand, Z 
he ruefully made the sign of O with his fingers to interested com- he 


panions. As he was going out, I expressed regret at my failure De 
to appreciate his ingenuity and asked him why he was bound to have 


recourse to it. Could any further effort on my part throw light yu 
on his mistakes ? At first he looked mystified and slightly alarmed ; 
then he discerned in a flash of intuition the cause of my concern, 
‘Please don’t distress yourself; there’s not the slightest need. I ia 
don’t mind having O in the very least. I always do in French a 
and am fully accustomed to it.’ For the moment I was nonplussed - 
by such considerate fatalism. Whether I ever succeeded in impair- 
ing it, I cannot exactly remember, though I think he deigned to a 
earn a mark or two, in order to keep me quiet. ~ | 
Equal futility, I regret to add, was attached to the apparent = 
obligation of undergoing preparation for confirmation. The con- a 
sequent absence of certain boys led to the revelation, and a comment tho 
by myself which struck the Form as ingenuous. ‘ Ought you to be 
confirmed if you don’t want to be?’ There was a chorus of dani 
dissent, and a victim exclaimed, ‘You're talked to until you So. 
consent. It’s impossible to get out of it. As it is, we have little ram 
enough time for ourselves, It prevents us from doing what we b 
want and we get no return from what we have to give up.’ “a 
Doubtless he was a leading malcontent, and silent boys may 
not have shared his views. — 
To find suitable subjects for literary composition invoked em 
ingenuity on their part as well as mine; and frequent allusions to ‘aadk 


the beauties of Nature in a set of essays produced smiles on their 8.0 
faces, when I referred to it. While reading R. L. Stevenson I ssh 
had ventured to compare the attitude of various writers to natural "ea 
beauty, with the result that listeners had conspired to pacify me. But 
The Shell were less obliging; and I recollect one youth handing of th 
me a paper with a flourish as if conferring a favour. It was a sheet I dic 
of foolscap little more than half filled. Glancing at its contents, whic 
I asked, ‘ How long did it take you? Ten minutes ? ’—‘ About,’ 

a . effor 
was the reply. He bore a well-known name in journalism; and lesions 
I responded after a moment of hesitation, ‘ You deserve two marks, we 
I think, for celerity.’ His benevolent hauteur was perceptibly a 
lessened. A Fifth Form boy whom his master had designated as 
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a ‘beauty’ sent up an essay which impressed me. The epithet 
clearly alluded to character, and was interpreted by me as a desig- 
nation of conduct, which it was better not to investigate, though 
his behaviour in Form was exemplary. From a choice of subjects 
he had selected one that offered a peg for his speculative theories. 
Doubtless he thought them above my head and may have been 
justified ; but I had not read Greats for nothing ; so after express- 
ing appreciation of an effort to which I had accorded high marks, 
I criticised portions of it after the others had left. The stamp of 
original authorship was not betrayed by his defence. He thought 
me impervious to the reasoning on which his unorthodox conclusions 
were based and appeared disappointed. My finairemark must have 
been irritating. ‘That you hold such views now does not surprise 
me; but I am sure that further experience of life will induce you 
to alter and modify them in certain respects.’ I remember an 
argument with a clever boy whose mention of an apple dumpling 
to illustrate his thought struck me as inappropriate. He stoutly 
maintained the contrary, leaving me uncertain whether he really 
thought so or had inserted the simile to ascertain my literary taste. 

As term neared its close the disinclination for essay writing 
increased; a symptom which aroused my obstinate resolution. 
So I invoked the aid of a functionary, a retired butler, who visited 
forms to make and receive communications of importance and there- 
by provided a welcome interlude in our studies. On one occasion 
he handed me the notice of a vacant Headmastership. ‘ This is no 
good to me,’ I said sotto voce, ‘I can’t apply for it.’ In low dis- 
creet tones he replied, ‘ You’d manage all right, Miss. I’d apply, 
ifI were you.’ This token of confidence was distinctly encouraging ; 
and I made him the bearer of missives to recalcitrant pupils. My 
8.0.8. penetrated even to their houses and must have been deeply 
resented. I heard indeed a group of my victims exclaiming that 
somebody or other was ‘ mad,’ and concluded it must be myself. 
But I got my essays, and by reading aloud Conan Doyle’s Tragedy 
of the Korosko when marks were being added instead of accorded, 
I did much to restore my reputation for sanity. The implied game 
which ruled our relationship was much enforced ; so much mental 
effort on their part to be rewarded by so much reading aloud on 
mine. This popular author had been chosen in the first place to 
beguile a portion of Sunday afternoon when masters assembled 
their forms in mysterious conclave. Some, I was told, gave lectures 
on Divinity and enjoined the taking of copious notes ; while others 
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read aloud from Rudyard Kipling, a procedure which I was urged 
to adopt. Thisseemed too great a concession to their interpretation 
of my obligation, so I resolved to compromise. ‘ Before reading 
Kipling I shall read another book for twenty minutes that ought to 
interest: you.’ Its author was a vivid portrayer of the Gospels and 
their historic setting, but his effect on my audience was soporific, 
Leaning back in their desks with folded arms and closed eyes they 
might have been the victims of a magician’s drowsy spell. Sucha 
spectacle was not to be endured, though I continued reading for a 
while in order to avoid admission of defeat. Next Sunday I adopted 
an unexpected tactic and asked the Form Scholar to read aloud Our 
Lord’s parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. He was one of 
their best readers, as acknowledged by the Form when we voted 
on their achievements, and always glad to render a service. The 
others listened alertly, wondering what I was about to spring upon 
them ; but I caught them off their guard by suggesting that detective 
stories were an essentially Christian form of literature, as maintained 
by Mr. Chesterton in a recent debate at a Writers’ Club. When a 
pearl necklace was missing, the host and hostess, their distinguished 
guests as well as the servants, were presumed to be possible thieves, 
so a story of this kind testified like no other to the Christian doctrine 
of original sin, which places all men and women on an equal footing ; 
and his conclusion led naturally to the psychology of the Publican’s 
prayer and its contrast to that of the Pharisee. Forgetting each 
other in their astonishment they listened with absorbed attention ; 
then I resorted to our story book. This was our usual practice, 
Next Sunday they were prepared for my reflections and accorded 
the more deliberative attention to which I was accustomed : what- 
ever their verdict on my procedure, it banished somnolence. 

It was the Shell that I found difficult to manage, where there 
was no Eleven silently to uphold my authority. So I fell back on 
the primal weapon of woman, the tongue, which served me well 
at times but to my own detriment. ‘If certain of you,’ I said 
on one occasion, ‘ cannot behave like gentlemen, I shall request you 
to go ouside, like members of my class in Seven Dials, who cannot 
be expected to know any better.’ (Seven Dials was not geographic- 
ally exact, but I liked its sound.) The silence which ensued may 
have contained a horrified element of compassion for my admission. 
An innovator, according to Danton, should have one motto: 
‘De l’audace, encore de |’audace, et toujours de l’audace,’ and my 
crowning act of audacity should have won his approbation. ‘ You 
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and others pass judgment on me; it is natural. But itis also natural 
that I should pass judgment on you. What really matters is not 
so much what Z (mentioning the school) thinks of me, but what 
I think of Z.’ They were not at the moment consciously passing 
judgment; but their behaviour indicated an estimation of my 
endurance that I wished to correct. It sank like no previous 
missile, the enemy being stunned by its mere incredibility. The 
apprehensions of their housemasters appeared lulled by the report 
of calm seas in the Fifth; and thought of the effort involved in 
framing an indictment and designating offenders, induced me to 
prefer countering storms single-handed whenever they occurred ; 
with the result that I recollect no current of ill-will between me and 
the Form, which might have ruffled smoother waters. One boy in 
particular, I remember, whose long lanky body could not fit into his 
desk and whose legs extended in various directions. In an instant 
when provoked he would gather in his legs, leap to his feet and 
smite an offender. I heard he had recently smitten a housemaster 
who ventured to pull his ears while parading round the desks. But 
he had mental as well as physical reactions and was gratified when 
I lent him a book on Napoleon, which I had some difficulty in 
recovering. Napoleon fortunately appealed to other mighty men 
in the Shell who thought him worthy of study. 

Boys in the Fourth were Nature’s oasis in a world ruled by 
ghostly convention. They were new-comers and tradition sat so 
lightly upon them that they openly welcomed my advent, one or 
two admitting previous acquaintance with governesses, in order to 
reassure me. They began their test of my disposition by handing 
me the cane; and on finding that my tongue could administer 
necessary flicks in its stead, they flung back their heads in appre- 
ciative laughter. They were easier to manage than many a girls’ 
class of the same age, though they tried to procure the admission 
of a member who might have outclassed the most refractory girl. 
One morning they brought in a dog which was specially trained, 
they said, to behave during Form and inspire their efforts, as I would 
see, if I allowed him to mount guard beside me. But I was stony 
hearted and said that much as I appreciated their dog (an attractive 
mongrel) he would have to wait for his admirers outside the door, 
where he was soon relegated amid consolatory patting. On 
account of their tender years I did not hesitate to exact penalties 
in the form of lines from one or two offenders, who betrayed regret 
but no shame or loss of personal dignity. One boy, however, 
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penitently pleaded for absolution on account of the ‘ veniality ’ of 
his offence, which I admitted after investigation. Despite my resort 
to approved methods I was harried by housemasters who seemed to 
think that this Form ought to provide the victim I had so far refused 
to offer them. Warnings were conveyed by the usual functionary 
that discipline must not be relaxed at the end of term ; one master 
complaining that boys were knocking balls against a wall during 
prep. hours. A later message, addressed personally to myself, bade 
me report T. at once if he misbehaved himself. The next day T. 
arrived with a form, which I had to fill in regarding his conduct 
and prep.; and this procedure was repeated on subsequent days, 
But T. was thereby induced to make the minimum effort to avert 
his damnation, though his master, I fear, doubted my veracity. 

A red-haired boy uttered such strange and unintelligible sounds 
when he rose to repeat La Fontaine, that the Form burst out 
laughing and I exclaimed, ‘What are you saying? I cannot 
understand.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ he answered doggedly, amid renewed laughter. 
‘I’ve tried to pronounce them and I can’t.’ 

‘Don’t you believe him,’ advised a sceptic. 

‘ He’s trying to have you on,’ added another. 

The red-haired boy folded his arms and surveyed his accusers 
with the dignity of innocence at bay. ‘I’ve tried my best,’ he 
protested, ‘ but I can’t make the sounds.’ 

I perceived that he could not approximate to their utterance 
amid these grinning listeners, so I reproved them for their mirth 
and delivered judgment, ‘S—,I believe you. You may sit down.’ 

‘I thank you,’ he said with an expression on his face that 
impressed me by its eloquence. ‘For once,’ it implied, ‘I have 
found justice on the earth.’ 

On leaving the room they would gather around the desk in 
order to satisfy a curiosity which convention had not yet stifled. 

‘Do you think women should have the vote ?’ I was asked on 
one occasion. 

‘ As citizens I think they have the right—particularly when 
they perform the duties of citizens.’ 

‘So you are a Suffragette ?’ 

‘No’ (with emphasis), ‘a Suffragist, which is different. To 
smash windows and pour burning oil down pillar-boxes is not the 
duty of citizens and I should like them to remain without a vote 
until they learn better.’ 
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‘But it’s so lovely to smash a window,’ exclaimed a listener. 
‘Isn’t it ? ’ and he turned to the others, who re-echoed his sympathy 
with the delights of Suffragettes. 

Recognition of their obligations to put away childish things gave 
me a handle in managing one or two of them. 

‘You are expected here,’ I said, ‘to conform to a system of 
self-government which is peculiar to our country and the admiration 
of other lands, not to behave like silly schoolboys.’ Such a remark 
which would have been regarded as the most unadulterated 
impertinence in other Forms, fell like manna on the Fourth, who 
were more conscious probably of the obligations of fags than 
those of self-government. One boy in particular, whose kindled 
face would have rewarded a worthier orator, went out of his way 
afterwards to show me the friendly consideration which recognition 
of his maturity impelled. But the acquisitive instinct of boyhood 
which he shared with the Form remained unabated. Not in the 
slums have I come across boys who were so eager to appropriate 
broken pieces of chalk, pencil ends, discarded nibs, pieces of twine, 
dismembered and blunt penknives, waste paper and any other 
litter which they considered general property; and I was not 
surprised that Form Rooms had to be locked. What refuse I 

could legitimately accord I did; but their importunity deserved 
a richer harvest, that of Seven Dials for instance, where they would 
have put other ragpickers to shame. 

The correct salutation for those encountering me in the street 
had been a subject of dispute ; but it was finally decided ‘to cap’ 
to a lady, the Headmaster being the only school authority who 
was thus saluted. The Sixth Form, of course, being outside my 
domain were not required to recognise my presence, though I must 
have been too much in evidence for one of them, who exclaimed, 
‘That woman again,’ as I turned a corner. Theatricals and a 
concert formed excellent entertainments at which womenkind were 
welcome and delighted guests ; but the annual match overshadowed 
all other festivities, among which it was hardly included. It was 
rather a supreme ordeal weighted with solemn foreboding, which 
ripened into sorrow nobly borne. I ventured to consult Forms 
which did not include members of the Eleven, about the prospects 
of their play and was informed that the odds against them were 
heavy indeed. ‘But,’ said one who wished to lighten the gloom 
that was engulfing me, ‘ we must go on hoping for the best. It’s 
the only thing todo.’ I concurred, gratified by the implied inclusion 
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in ‘we.’ He was reading for Sandhurst, and unlike others was 
apologetic over his French, which did not attain the success he 
would have liked ; one of those quiet English gentlemen who are 
considerate and reflective without knowing it. Exemption from 
study was provided by national service, an obligation which 
patriots announced with pride; but a day’s haymaking did not 
command my respect like the enforced absence of members of the 
Eleven, who were exempt from prep. or resting after their exertions. 
I ought perhaps to have been more impressed by young men 
leisurely making their way to the fields, as if for a picnic, with 
provisions deftly attached to their persons which were carefully 
attired for the occasion. 

As term neared its close there were new arrivals in the Fifth, 
who were naturally scandalised by a regime into which they had 
not been gradually initiated. One, a decent, intelligent young fel- 
low, betrayed no sign in public of the consternation he privately 
expressed at the damage wrought to the prestige of his school. 
Another, who was a professed man of the world, found accommoda- 
tion more difficult and startled us one morning by exclaiming in 
unctuous tones, ‘ Let us pray.’ The Form remained unresponsive, 
awaiting my reaction and that of each other. When he gave 
signs of further contumely, I paused and surveyed him with the 
most eloquent expression at my command. He subsided, not as 
the effect of my charged silence, which impressed the rest more 
than it did him, but against the solid wall of their resistance, forti- 
fied by the cold regard of the Eleven. He must have found com- 
pensation, however in my final obsession, which not only shook 
the allegiance of the Eleven, but was openly opposed by the Bank 
Director, whom I had been induced to offend in the following man- 
ner. The Headmaster on his final visit to the Form, discarding 
former benignity, revealed the severity of his office. He looked 
perturbed, provoked no doubt by rumours of the non-punitive 
regime; and his perturbation was conveyed to its originator. 
When the Form had withdrawn, his practised eye sought the floor 
and discovered litter ; the sign that all was not well. If only the 
Fourth could have intervened before his arrival and left a desert 
behind them! ‘Do you see ?’ he enquired, pointing to torn scraps 
of paper. ‘ You should not allow it and must tell them to pick 
it up.’ As he left, the Bank Director came back, ostensibly to fetch 
something ; and in order to impress that departing figure, I curtly 
bade him pick it up, as if he were a boy in the Fourth. He looked 
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at me with wonder and reproach ; then complied without a word. 
He might have recovered from this revelation of a latent school 
marm if the ordeal of adding the term marks had not induced me 
to confirm it. The mathematical masters had devised a system of 
percentages which regaled their leisure but tortured mine; and 
without the aid of a kindly master and his wife, whom I shall 
every gratefully remember, I could not have made the necessary 
calculations. To display the fruits of my toil to those whom it 
most concerned, became a fixed resolve when I learned that the 
last Sunday was my only opportunity. In vain the Fifth assured 
me it was not customary and that they were entitled to a free 
afternoon ; I remained convinced that I had the right to summon 
them if I chose. The retired butler was pressed into their service 
and urged me to give way to them; but I announced my expecta- 
tions. Punctually they appeared at three o’clock, looking restive 
in their Sunday attire and led by a prominent member of the 
Eleven, whose face was puckered with anxiety. ‘You are not 
going to keep us, are you?’ he demanded. ‘Only to hear the 
marks,’ I answered. After a minute or two he seated himself, as 
an example to boys who were standing. I explained that much 
as I regretted having to keep them, I was performing a manifest 
duty that would speedily be accomplished. With varying degrees 
of endurance they resigned themselves to a final act of toleration, 
which was interrupted by the Bank Director. Flinging caution to 
the winds, he expressed the outraged sentiment of the Form. 
‘Suppose we don’t want to hear the marks?’ It was my turn to 
receive a shock like to that I had inflicted on him. But I quickly 
recovered and made the obvious retort, ‘Suppose I wish to read 
them ?’ and as nobody could deny the assumption I proceeded to 
carry it out. They may have feared the miniature Day of Judg- 
ment beloved by some schoolmistresses, who like to accord appro- 
priate verdicts ; but having secured my point I trespassed as little 
as possible on their patience, thanking them at the close for the 
continuity of their support and wishing them a good time in the 
coming vac. So they filed out, conscious that they had done 
more than their duty and that I to a greater extent had exceeded 
mine. It was my last glimpse of the Fifth, anda moving one. The 
Headmaster, in a very generous appreciation of my services, said 
that I had maintained discipline without friction, so I like to imagine 
that the Form judged me by a previous record, in which prerogative 
had been laid aside in order to facilitate self-government. 
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THE STOLEN GENERAL. 
BY FRANCIS BEEDING. 


§1. 

So you thought we looked fine, did you, grouped round the great 
column with the Emperor—the real Emperor, I mean—on the top 
of it? Scarcely one of us could stand to attention, and yet, as 
you say, mes enfants, we were the Grande Armée—twenty-five old 
fellows from six different regiments, and notone of us will see seventy 
again. I stood next to Sergeant Keronay, the old man with white 
hair and the sabre-cut on the left cheek. His bearskin was almost 
too much for him, though the winter sun was not so very hot. But 
he fairly sweated. The drops trickled down the ridges in his cheeks 
till I thought he was crying. Well, perhaps he was.... Bear- 
skins of the Old Guard, and a red plume or two of the Polish Lancers, 
with one brass helmet of the Chasseurs, Jacqueminot or some such 
name. I never met him. He was junior to me, but he has not 
lasted as well. He could not wear his helmet, but had to carry it 
in his hand . . . yes, I know what you’re thinking. Lucky for 
me—isn’t it ? that I am a hussar, and didn’t have to wear such 
a heavy uniform? But you should have seen me getting into my 
boots this morning, the same I wore at Leipzig, made for me by 
old Brevier in the rue d’Iéna. It’s forty years since I put them on. 

You may laugh at an old man, standing with other old men in 
the sunshine, and watching this new army of yours back from the 


Crimea—one of the few places we never visited with the Little 


Corporal. There were one or two who laughed in the crowd to-day, 
not many, for it was a fine show and the mob is always ready to do 
the shouting when others have done the work. The mob shouted 
all right, but it would shout as loud for a King or a President. This 
new Emperor hasn’t got them to heel like his uncle who looked down 
at us from his pedestal this afternoon. I remember the day he 
blew them away from the Tuileries. He knew how to deal with 
crowds, did the little man in the grey coat, with his cold eye and his 
white kersey breeches, and that twisted gesture of his, the right 
hand writhing behind his back. Crowds or princes—it was all one 
to him. I have seen him—stood behind his chair, mind you—when 
he had eleven kings to dinner. 
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And it’s because of him and of what he did that I stood there 
this afternoon. I stood there like a fool, Armand de Blanchegarde, 
General of Division of the Hussars of Angers, and the troops saluted me 
and the mob roared, and this new Emperor of yours, with his pointed 
beard and his big moustache and those weak eyes of his, reviewed us. 

But he didn’t take us by the ear and remind us of the bridge of 
Lodi and Egypt and Rivoli and the burning houses of Friedland. 
He had seen no more fighting than a bicker with a douanier or two 
on the sands of Boulogne, when he set out to capture France in a 
pleasure steamer. Still he bears the name Napoleon. ‘ Ht ’Poléon, 
nous Vaurons,’ as you have been saying. And about time too. 
But he is not his uncle, my children, and never will be. 

Yes, Gaston, you may pull off my boots. I wore them, as I 
said, at Leipzig, where they saved my life, but that is another story. 
Have a care, name of a thousand devils! Will you take my leg off, 
too? These are legs, I tell you, not boot trees. 

What is that you say? Tired? ... well... it has been a 
longer day than usual and eighty years is eighty years. Though I 
am not done yet, my lad, and, maybe, you will still wait some time 

before you hear the roll of the muffled drums. 

Drums . . . I heard them first beside the Pyramids as we formed 
square to receive the Mameluks. I was only nineteen then. And 
I heard them last at half-past six on the 18th June 1815, in front of 
the Chateau of Hougomont, still held by the English Guards. 

Yes, I know it is past bedtime, Suzanne, but your mother will let 
you stay up half an hour. You can eat your supper here on my knee. 
But easy now, if you please. I am not a pack-horse, little hussy. 

What do you want me to tell you? A story of Napoleon, the 
real Napoleon—not the one we saw to-day with his cigarettes and 
his watery blue eye, who was so patronizing to us all? Very well. 
Gaston, too, for all his eighteen years, would like perhaps to hear 
another of his grandfather’s tales. And true, mind you. We of 
the Grande Armée lived history. We have no need to write it. 
Come, Gaston . . . more coal on the fire, and then we will begin. 
I feel in my old bones that there is a storm coming up. But what’s 
astorm in Paris? I have known storms in my life, and the worst 
I was ever in was when I crossed the Danube in a small boat with 

five shivering Germans calling on God and their mothers, and I 
don’t know what, with two of my grenadiers prodding them now 
and again just to make ’em feel happier. That was a night, and 
that, if you like, shall be the story. 
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§ 2. 

You remember the campaign of 1809? It’s all in the history 
books, for those that can read them. It was a few days after the 
battle of Eckmiihl, the 7th of May, to be exact. I was on the staff 
of Lannes in those days and not too flourishing, I don’t mind telling 
you. Not that I had anything against Lannes, the finest leader of 
infantry in the Grande Armée, and good to me, too. He was 
killed a month later at Aspern, as you all know. 

I was only Captain de Blanchegarde then, and had been captain 
for a year—ever since Burgos, in fact. They had promised me my 
step after the siege of Saragossa, but I never got it. The Emperor 
was busy in those days. He used to sign all the brevets himself, 
and who can blame him if he sometimes fell behind? Anyhow, 
there I was, still a captain, and a captain without a sou. I had had 
two horses killed at Eckmiihl, and had just spent my last five louis 
buying new ones. You could always get your pick after a battle, 
especially when the Austrians had made one of their futile charges. 

Lannes was in command of the advance guard, and the Emperor 
was with him. Our cavalry pickets were out beyond Mélk, and 
my old regiment, the Ninth Hussars, and another unit whose name 
I forget, was picketed just in front of the village. It had poured 
with rain all day, and I had spent my time trying to get reports 
from our cavalry as to the whereabouts of the Austrians. But 
there was not a word to be had. The Emperor was pretty short- 
tempered, and, as for Lannes, he was in a raging fury. We had 
beaten the Austrians at Eckmiihl, and now we were marching on 
Vienna. But the Archduke had the legs of us. The Austrians 
were the finest troops in retreat I have ever seen. They moved 
faster than a light cavalry man after a wench, and we didn’t know 
where on earth they had got to. The Emperor, Lannes told me 
that afternoon as I had come back for the tenth time with no news, 
thought they must be retreating to cover Vienna, but he was not 
sure and it worried him, for he could not pierce their light-cavalry 
screen. There was not a prisoner to be had. He had offered five 
hundred francs to anyone who would bring one in to him. 

We got fairly comfortably settled in Mélk for the night. The 
Emperor and Lannes were at the big monastery, staying with the 
Abbot, or whatever he called himself. A fine place it was, over- 
looking the river, a huge building with walls thirty feet thick and 
cellars—mon dieu, but they were cellars indeed! And the grena- 
diers of the Guard may be trusted on a point of that kind. 
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We of Lannes’ staff, except for the aide-de-camp on duty, were 
billeted on the village priest, not a bad old boy, with some very 
drinkable Burgundy and a pretty niece—at least, he said she was 
his niece—who kept house for him. We hadn’t had anything to 
eat all day, so when he produced a couple of geese we all voted 
him a good fellow and allowed him a glass or two of his own 
wine. 

The geese were beginning to look precious small when who should 
come in but de Bourdigny, who clapped me on the shoulder. De 
Bourdigny was the aide-de-camp on duty. 

‘The marshal wants you at once,’ he said, as the door slammed 
behind him. 

He was always a noisy fellow, de Bourdigny, till he lost his head 
at Borodino. 

‘Out you go, my stout young friend,’ said Ruec. ‘ Perhaps 
you will come back a general.’ 

The others laughed at that, for they knew I was pretty sore at 
not getting my step. Ruec was an old man with grey moustaches. 
How he got on Lannes’ staff I never could imagine. He knew a 
lot about commissariat and how much weight you could put on a 
mule, and that sort of thing, but he had the worst seat on a horse 
of any man I ever saw. 

I got to my feet, hitched my sword up, slung my sodden dolman 
over my shoulder and, clapping on my shako, followed de Bourdigny 
down the village. It was raining as though heaven had sprung a 
leak, and there was the devil of a wind that howled down the narrow 
street and all the way along the winding alley we followed to get 
to the monastery. 

‘What in the name of the devil can Lannes want with me to- 
night ?’ I asked de Bourdigny, as we swung along. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said. ‘He was with the Emperor half an 
hour ago. They were standing on the balcony which overlooks the 
river. Then he came out and sent me straight for you.’ 

I shook the water from my shako and strode on. Had my 
brevet come at last? I had seen Berthier’s secretary only the day 
before with a whole armful of porte-feuilles. Perhaps the Emperor 
had signed a few. But why should the marshal drag me from a 
comfortable dinner to give me my brevet when he could just as easily 
have given it to me the next morning ? 

Ten o’clock sounded from the church as we swung left and found 
ourselves opposite the gate of the monastery. There was a guard 
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there, grenadiers of the Old Guard, in their big bearskins. The men 
not on duty were round a fire in the courtyard, for there was no 
shelter and they were doing what they could to keep dry. ... 

‘What's that, Suzanne? ... Yes, of course, they all wore 
moustaches. Like mine. Not so fine or long perhaps, but still 
moustaches. You had to wear a moustache in the Guard, and tf you 
could not grow one you made one out of wax. Those were the 
orders... .’ 

We passed the fire and entered the monastery itself. The lower 
hall was empty except for a couple of the Emperor’s lackeys, who 
bowed and sent us to the major-domo, who took us up a broad oak 
stairway till we reached along corridor. That was like the Emperor. 
He kept his state in full campaign. That was to impress the fools, 
He knew a thing or two, did the Emperor. Come to think of it, he 
impressed us all with it, more or less. 

Opening upon the long corridor were a number of large salons, 
guest chambers, I suppose, for the monastery was very rich, one 
of the richest in Austria; and it entertained on a lavish scale. 
The corridor was full, but not as full as the salons. De Bourdigny 
took me into one on the left—packed with generals, aides-de-camp 
and several officers of the Emperor’s personal staff. Among them 
were St. Hilaire, Pouzet and Carra St. Cyr. They were standing a 
little apart from the rest in an embrasure formed by the window, 
and they looked up curiously as I came in by the door. 

De Bourdigny pushed his way forward with me at his heels to 
where a door opened into what I supposed was another salon. 
Before we reached it, however, it was flung violently open, and a 
man of middle height, in a magnificent coat of blue and gold and 
a white satin waistcoat, stood in the doorway. 

‘Where’s this Captain de Blanchegarde ?’ he said. 

It was General Bertrand, and my heart missed a beat. Was I 
going to get my brevet after all? I moved forward, but stepped to 
the left, for St. Hilaire was advancing to speak to General Bertrand. 
Bertrand, however, waved him aside. 

“One moment, general,’ he said. ‘The Emperor is asking for 
Captain de Blanchegarde.’ 

‘I am here, mon général,’ I replied. 

‘You are to come with me,’ he said quickly. 

He signed to de Bourdigny to remain where he was, shook his 
head at a whispered question from St. Hilaire, and, turning on his 
heel, beckoned me to follow. 
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§ 3. 

I found myself in an immense room. Not as big, Suzanne, as 
the Galérie des Glaces at Versailles, but very nearly. It must have 
stretched the whole length of one side of the monastery, more of a 
gallery than a room, for the whole of one side was a series of win- 
dows, like great arches, half of them unglazed, with balconies over- 
looking the Danube. The room was brilliantly lit, with clusters of 
wax candles which flickered and smoked a good deal, for there was 
a heavy draught. Beyond the light I got a glimpse of swirling 
water and trees bent with the wind. But I had no eyes for such 
things. The Emperor was asking to see me, Armande de Blanche- 
garde. I followed General Bertrand across the long stone floor 
to an alcove at the further end of the room, in which was set a 
table covered with a white cloth. The blood was singing in my ears. 

The Emperor was at dinner, seated beside the Abbot of the 
monastery, who was at his right hand. Several marshals were with 
him, among them Lannes, Bernadotte and Masséna. They were 
laughing, and loudest of them all was the Abbot, a jovial, fat fellow, 
dressed in the black of his Order—he was a Benedictine—with .a 
great cross on his breast. There were one or two bottles on the 
table and a large dish of fruit in front of the Emperor, piled so 
high that for the moment I did not see him very well. 

As we moved rapidly across the floor, however, he caught sight of 
Bertrand. He rose instantly and beckoned to Lannes. The table 
was now very silent. Lannes had risen too, and Napoleon, taking 
him by the arm, moved away from the table to my right and out 
through one of the windows on to the balcony. His face was white 
in the candle-light. I stood stiffly beside the table, looking only 
towards the Emperor out on the balcony. He began to speak 
rapidly to Lannes in a low tone. There were lines of doubt about 
his mouth. Lannes was not much taller than he, and did not need 
to bend his head to hear what the Emperor was saying. 

I found myself suddenly alone. Bertrand was sitting now at 
the table and had poured himself out a glass of Burgundy. Clicking 
my heels together, so that the spurs jingled, I drew myself up to 
attention and waited. I could think of nothing for the moment, 
except that there before me was the Emperor. I had seen him 
a score of times. Had I not served on his staff at Marengo when 
he was First Consul? And yet, when he turned his head abruptly 
and looked me up and down, the old thrill ran through me again. 
That is a thrill you will never feel under your new Emperor, not if 
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he wins a hundred battles—no, not if he fulfils his uncle’s dream 
and you help to batter down the gates of Delhi. 

‘Is this the man ?’ 

It was the Emperor speaking. His voice was dry and cold, 
For there was I, a soldier, on parade. 

‘ Yes, sire,’ answered Lannes. 

‘You answer for him ?’ 

‘You need a man. He is the best of them all.’ 

You understand, my children, I am only telling you what he 
said. I make no comment. He said I was the best of them all, 
Lannes was a magnificent soldier. 

The Emperor looked at me very straight for a moment or so, 

‘Do you know anything of strategy, Captain de Blanchegarde ?’ 
he said at last. 

‘A little, sire.’ 

‘Come over here,’ said the Emperor, and I moved forward two 
paces, till I was directly opposite him. He took me by the arm, 
drawing me aside, so that we stood together facing the night. The 
wind howled about us, and an occasional gust of rain beat on the 
balcony. The Emperor stretched out his hand. 

‘What do you see?’ he asked. 

At our feet was a tossing mass of black water—the Danube in 
spate, dark and murky, to be distinguished rather by the ear than 
by the eye except where an occasional light from some unshuttered 
casement in the village below flickered suddenly upon the driven 
waves. 

‘That is the Danube, sire,’ I stammered. 

‘ And the lights yonder, on the further side. Whose are they ?’ 

‘The Austrians, sire.’ 

‘ Whose corps ?’ 

‘That, sire, is too hard a question.’ 

Napoleon looked at me. 

‘Whom do you think we were pursuing to-day, Captain de 
Blanchegarde ? ’ 

‘The Archduke Charles, perhaps.’ 

That, my children, was a foolish answer, but I was expected to 
say something. ‘Perhaps’ is no word for a soldier. 

‘Captain de Blanchegarde,’ said the Emperor, ‘I will give you 
a lesson in strategy. We are on the right bank of the Danube. 
The Archduke Charles is certainly on the left. But the Austrians 
have a rearguard.’ 
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‘Naturally, sire,’ I ventured. ‘The enemies of France have 
often found it necessary.’ 

The Emperor smiled, but only for a moment. 

‘Where is the Austrian rearguard ?’ he continued. ‘That is 
what I must know, and I must know at once and for certain. 
General Hiller is in command. Has he crossed the Danube, and 
is he now over there with the Archduke Charles, or has the Archduke 
left him to oppose me here to-morrow at St. Polten? If General 
Hiller has passed the Danube, the way is open and I shall be in 
Vienna in two days. Where is General Hiller? Can you find that 
out for me, Captain de Blanchegarde ? ’ 

He looked at me keenly as he spoke, and I looked back at the 
Emperor, which was a little difficult, for he was, as you know, a 
short man and I stood six feet four in those days, before this cursed 
rheumatism bent my back. Then I looked over his head at the 
black River Danube, and the long line of flickering lights on the 
far side that marked the Austrian bivouacs. I saw what was in 
his mind, and I did not speak for a moment. My mouth had sud- 
denly gone dry. For there was only one way of finding out whether 
General Hiller and his corps had crossed the river. 

‘You understand what His Majesty means, de Blanchegarde ?’ 
Lannes was saying. ‘ If General Hiller had joined the Archduke on 
the other side of the river, there is nothing now between us and 
Vienna but a thin screen of cavalry. If General Hiller has not 
yet crossed, it means a big engagement to-morrow.’ 

‘I understand, your Excellency,’ said I. 

I was looking at the lights of the Austrian bivouacs, and at that 
instant a great gust of wind and rain burst upon us, rattling against 
the glass and shaking the half-open window which Lannes was 
holding so that the Emperor could look through and not be bothered 
with the reflection on the pane. 

‘It is not an order that I give you, Captain de Blanchegarde,’ 
said the Emperor, breaking our silence abruptly. ‘ It is a mission 
Task you to undertake. I am well aware of its difficulties. If you 
refuse I shall not think the worse of you. Go into the anteroom 
and come back in five minutes with your decision.’ 

I clicked my heels and made to withdraw as he bade me. But 
I had scarcely taken half a dozen steps when I turned back again. 
My mind was on fire. The Emperor had twenty-five thousand of 
his Guard in, and around, the monastery of Mélk. The anterooms 
were packed with his generals and his aides. And yet, when it 
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came to a mission that required courage and intelligence, he had 
sent for me, your old grandfather, who was nearly run down yester- 
day by one of these new-fangled omnibuses of yours, 

I returned to the Emperor. 

‘I am ready, sire,’ I said. ‘ You shall have my report before 
dawn.’ 

He nodded abruptly, and gave me that shining look of his 
which had sent many a proud man to his death before me. Then 
he went back to the table to where the Abbot was cracking nuts 
and jokes with Masséna and Bernadotte. 

‘Your lordship is doubtless right,’ I heard the latter remark, 
as I stood gazing after the Emperor. ‘Clothes were invented by 
woman in order to invite, and not to defeat, our curiosity.’ 

There was a laugh from the table and a jingling of spurs and 
clanking of scabbards as the Emperor joined them and picked up 
his coffee-cup. 

But Lannes was breathing heavily in my ear. 

‘There is Bertrand,’ he said. ‘He will give you your orders. 
I knew you would not fail me, and I am sure you will not fail the 
Emperor.’ 

‘I am most grateful to your Excellency,’ I began. 

* Chut, man !’ he said, cutting me short, ‘ we will talk about that 
to-morrow.’ 

*M. le Maréchal,’ I was thinking, ‘ you are an optimist.’ 

Bertrand joined us as we moved down the long gallery towards 
another door that I had not noticed. 

‘It is decided then,’ he said. ‘I have already made the 
arrangements.’ 

‘A boat seems indicated, mon général,’ I answered. ‘It is a 
cold night for a swim, and I was not born with wings.’ 

He smiled at that and signed to a servant, who threw open the 
door. A sound of crying interspersed with oaths and protestations 
in a foreign tongue met our ears. 


§ 4. 

We passed into a small room hung with faded tapestry. The 
uncouth sounds proceeded from four or five men who were grouped 
in front of the broad hearth, in which a fire of logs was burning. 
They were dressed in rough homespun and had great boots on their 
feet with which, when they moved, they made a most infernal 
clatter on the stone floor. 
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I glanced at General Bertrand with raised eyebrows. 
‘Those are your guides,’ he said. ‘The five best watermen in 
Mélk, so the syndic assures me.’ 

He clapped heartily upon the shoulder a fat little man in a shiny 
brown suit with enormous brass buttons to his long waistcoat, who 
came forward bowing until I thought his forehead would knock 
against his knees. 

‘That is so, your Excellency,’ said the syndic, speaking in 
execrable French. ‘The five best watermen in Mélk, as your 
Excellency says. There is none better than Johan, Fritz and 
Zwangli here. But what would your Excellency? They say it is 
death to cross the river to-night. Being such excellent watermen, 
they ought to know. I have myself lived fifty years in Mélk, and 
you can tell the Emperor from me, with my deepest respect . . .’ 

Bertrand cut him short with a gesture. 

‘T know what you would say,’ he said abruptly, ‘ and it is not 
to the purpose. Tell these men, M. le Syndic, to commend their 
souls to God and their bodies to my friend here, Captain de Blanche- 
garde. They will either go or hang.’ 

Bertrand was a man of few words like most of the Emperor’s 
staff. Their master set the measure and they followed it. 

‘Captain de Blanchegarde,’ he went on, ‘do you speak 
German ?’ 

‘Not a word, sir,’ said I. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it is not of much consequence. The corporal 
in charge of the escort speaks it well. So do they all, infact. They 
are from Alsace.’ 

There was a sound of trampling of feet as he spoke, and a door 
on the further side of the room opened to admit a corporal and two 
files of the grenadiers of the Guard. This was to be my escort, 
and my heart rose at the sight of them. They filed into the 
room, with a mechanical clatter and precision which is music to 
the ears of a soldier. 

‘A droite. Marquez les pas. Peleton—halte.’ 

The corporal, an elderly man with a grey moustache, came 
forward and saluted. 

‘ Peloton, for special duty, present and correct, sir.’ 

‘Here are your men, Captain,’ said General Bertrand, turning 
as he spoke. ‘The rest is for you, and you have carte blanche. 
Good luck to you.’ 

He moved across the room as he spoke, and had now reached 
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the door by which we had entered. I stood silent a moment, 
Behind me twittered the five miserable watermen, great louts 
undisciplined and afraid. In front of me were the five stalwart 
grenadiers of the Guard, their bearskins nodding above their heavy 
moustaches, their eyes looking straight to the front, their backs as 
stiff as ramrods. 

‘Good luck,’ said General Bertrand again, as he pushed open 
the door, and then he added softly : 

‘Vive l’Empereur.’ 

The words crashed out behind me as I turned to salute him. 
The five grenadiers spoke in unison, and the shout that had been 
heard on twenty battlefields smote the little room, so that the 
quaking watermen were still, and eyed the five men and their leader 
in fearful admiration. 

I turned to my new command. 

‘Stand at ease,’ I said, and then, immediately, ‘As you 
were.’ 

‘ Smarter than that, lads,’ I bade them. ‘ You are of the Guard, 
remember.’ 

The corporal eyed me oddly, but I knew my job. Make a man 
drill smartly, and he will do anything, go through the deadliest 
breach as if it were a paper hoop. I stood them at ease again and 
turned to the corporal. 

‘Your name,’ I asked. 

‘Corporal Cobeaux,’ he answered. ‘Eight years’ service, 
undecorated.’ 

‘You speak German, Corporal,’ said I. 

‘Yes, mon Capitaine, we are all of us from Alsace.’ 

‘Then tell those quaking fellows to be ready,’ I said, pointing 
to the watermen. 

The corporal went over to the men by the hearth and spoke to 
them in their strange tongue. The German language is not elegant, 
and, as spoken by the corporal, seemed as nasty to the five poor 
wretches who spoke it as it did to me. Two of them fell on their 
knees. The other three huddled back over the fire. 

‘ They say it is certain death, mon Capitaine,’ replied the corporal. 

‘ Tell them,’ I answered, ‘ that if it is certain death to go, it is 
equally certain death tostay. Hanging or drowning, my friends— 
and let them choose quickly.’ 

The corporal addressed them again, while I moved forward and 
stood beside him, drawing myself up to my full height, and letting 
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the end of my scabbard fall with a clash on the stone floor. One 
of the five watermen, who seemed to be braver than the rest, a 
man in the fifties with a bushy black beard—Fritz was his name— 
shambled forward and raised his hand to his forehead in a rough 
gesture of respect. He said something which Corporal Cobeaux 
translated. 

‘He repeats that it is certain death,’ said the corporal, ‘ but 
that they will do their best.’ 

‘Stout fellows,’ I answered. ‘ March them down to the wharf 
and be ready to start in twenty minutes.’ 

The corporal marshalled his men, who formed up behind the 
fishermen, and in a few moments the room was empty. I followed 
more at my leisure, and I must confess that in the street I began 
to be sorry for the fishermen. The Danube was in spate and nearly 
twice as broad at that point as it should be. There was a fierce 
storm and the night was darker than usual owing to the rain. 
‘Certain death,’ they had said, and they probably knew what they 
were talking about. From their point of view things could hardly 
have been worse. For me, as a landsman and a soldier, the foul 
weather would have its compensations, once we got across the river. 
You will find few sentries alert on a dark night in a torrent of rain. 

My problem, of course, was to get into touch with the Austrian 
sentries. The watch fires which I had seen from the balcony in 
the company of the Emperor were directly opposite us on the other 
side of the river. We should have, therefore, to move a consider- 
able distance up-stream before we attempted crossing ; for if we 
did not do so, the current, being very strong, would sweep us far 
down-stream and we might lose the Austrian Army altogether. 

Beside the jetty, which in normal times was high and dry, but 
which on that night was covered by a torrent of water, I found my 
fine fishermen, surrounded by a noisy crowd, preparing a fairly 
large and seemingly watertight craft. It had a short mast set well 
forward and a single large sail. In addition there were four pairs 
ofoars. The old corporal was urging them on with the work, paying 
no attention to the crowd, most of whom were women. They set 
up a veritable howl on my approach, whether of rage or entreaty 
I could not say. I did not know German, and for the moment I 
was glad. After all, they were women, and one of them—the one 
who made the most noise—was pretty. I do not like to argue with 
women. 

‘Send a man to collect your forage caps,’ I said, as the corporal 
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saluted. ‘ You can’t cross the Danube in bearskins. Tell him algo 
to call at my billet on the way back and bring me my képi.’ 

The corporal shouted the order, and one of the grenadiers moved 
off at the double. I watched carefully the furnishing of the boat, 
She was, as I have said, stout and well built. There was a rather 
clumsy rudder in the stern and a rusty anchor hanging by a chain 
in the bows. Remembering a trick I had seen used by fishermen 
on the Rhéne near Arles, I ordered the anchor to be removed, and 
substituted for it two canvas sacks secured to the boat by two 
lengths of rope. The sacks I had filled with two or three large 
round stones. By the time these preparations were complete, my 
grenadier had returned with the forage caps and my képi. 

With him came the village priest. 

‘I beseech you, sir,’ he said to me in French, ‘ grant me a moment 
to pray with these poor men who are risking their lives for your 
sake.’ At the sight of the priest one of the fishermen abandoned 
the boat and fell on his knees. 


‘Gott ... Gott... Gott...’ he said three or four times, | 


‘Comfort him, father,’ said I. ‘Tell him I trust that there is 
no need for him yet to think of God. And time is short.’ 

‘One moment, Excellency,’ said the priest, ‘my duty forbids 
that any man should go to his death unprepared.’ 

‘ Pray then for me as well,’ said I, ‘ but be brief and to the point.’ 

Yes, my children. I was ever a religious man, and a prayer 
in need isa prayer indeed. But Iam not one to worry heaven with 
trifles. Do what you can for yourself, and God may do the rest. 

The priest prayed with them a moment and blessed them. I 
bowed with reverence, and his raised hand, very beautiful with long 
tapering fingers, moved with a spacious gesture above our heads. 
On lifting my eyes, I perceived that his other hand was also beau- 
tiful, for it held two bottles of Burgundy, and he thrust them in 
my direction as he finished the benediction. In a trice the necks 
were off, and each man had a glass of wine, in the glow of which 
we all jumped into the boat. 


§ 5. 

A moment later we were afloat on the Danube. I was in the 
stern, and Fritz was at the tiller. I was glad to note that the fisher- 
men, now that they were aboard, were resolved to make the best of 
it. Each man to his own particular courage. Mine is for the land, 
and I don’t mind confessing that, during the next half-hour, I 
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suffered several sorts of death on that confounded river. At the 

start, in accordance with the plan I had hastily thought out on my 
way down to the jetty, we kept close in to the shore and sailed, 
not across but steadily up-stream. Fortunately, the wind, though 
violent, favoured this manceuvre, and we proceeded in this manner 
for the best part of a league, keeping as far as we could to the lee 
of the bank, which was very high. The spirits of my grenadiers 
began to rise. 

‘Name of a name,’ said one of them, ‘ this is better than those 
cursed English seas at Boulogne. We sail here for our pleasure.’ 

I did not undeceive him. All in good time he would learn what 
was in store. 

I leaned over to Corporal Cobeaux. 

‘Corporal,’ I said, ‘I think we are far enough up-river by now. 
Bid them put forth into the stream.’ 

He spoke to Fritz, who, setting his teeth, swung the tiller over. 
The boat’s nose moved round to the right, and the clumsy sail shot 
out at right angles to our craft. The boat reeled. Hans, after one 
look at the taut canvas, leaped forward. He thrust an axe at one 
of his men and shouted an order. It was easy enough to see what 
we were to do for safety. To shorten sail in such a gale was hopeless, 
and the fellow, taking the axe, began frantically to cut the sail free. 
It was a near thing, and the mast crashed over just as the dark water 
began to pour over the gunwale. 

Even then we nearly upset. Yes, my children, being in a boat 
is not like being in a stage-coach. A boat is subject to the wind and, 
if too much water enters, you sink. I explain all this that you may 
understand. The more civilised races are not made for boats. 
For them is the land. The perfidious English hold the sea, and to 
fight them there was always, in my view, a mistake. Their Nelson, 
they say, was a wonderful fighter. But then, he never met the 
Emperor. I would like to have seen him and his English sailors 
at Austerlitz or Friedland. 

Well, we got rid of the mast and sail and felt all the easier in 
consequence. Your English tricksters might have used them, but 
we had more sense than to gamble with the wind. Four pairs of 
oars were good enough for us, and our fishermen bent their backs 
to them finely. 

We had made a dozen yards or so when a long dark object swept 
suddenly past us, and before I had recovered from the fright it gave 
me, there was a shock as though somebody had driven a battering 
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ram into the side of the boat. I did not ask what it was, remember- 
ing what I had seen that evening. There were a lot of logs in the 
Danube that year ; they had been cut in the spring and had floated 
down, and they were all over the river. Some of them were great 
pine-trunks, big enough to stave in the side of a house. One of the 
fishermen began to curse or to pray—I do not know which—and 
God Himself in that language of theirs must find it difficult to 
distinguish—and Fritz looked at me with a question in his eyes, 
hoping that even I might be wishing to turn back. But were the 
plans of the Emperor to be ruined by a log of wood? We would 
go on if we were to face a whole forest of floating timber. Fortun- 
ately, the log had struck us only a glancing blow, and we had not 
sprung a leak. 

I remembered the way in which they used to row the Roman 
galleys in classical times. Not that I ever paid much attention to 
the classics when I was at Soréze under the good Bernard Ferlas, 
but there are some things that stick in the memory, and I recalled 
how they had a master oarsman—a sort of sergeant-major of rowers, 
who gave them the time and kept them in step so that the galley 
moved forward like a column of the Old Guard. Discipline, said I 
to myself, that is the secret of success ; and, if discipline is necessary 
on land, how much more is it necessary on the unstable water ! 

I pulled out my pistol, whereupon one of the crew, mistaking my 
intentions, dropped his oar and, so far as I could gather, begged me 
not to blow out his brains. I regretted profoundly this misunder- 
standing, for I was beginning to like my German ruffians. 

I explained my intention to Corporal Cobeaux. 

‘ Tell these fellows,’ said I, ‘ to take their time from me and row 
by the right.’ 

I took the pistol by the barrel and beat the side of the boat in a 
regular rhythm so that the rowers could keep together. After that 
we got on better, though if I beat too fast the bow oarsman lost his 
alignment. But my friends who row tell me that the bow oarsman 
is always late. 

So we went on across the Danube, making a good deal of lee- 
way, you understand, but none the less slowly approaching the 
Austrian camp fires. I was in mortal terror lest the current should 
be too strong and sweep us past the Austrian camp altogether, in 
which case we should fail altogether of our purpose, for we had no 
chance, now mast and sail were gone, to beat our way back against 
the current. Fate, however, was kind, for we presently came under 
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the lee of what seemed to be a floating forest, though one of the 
fishermen said it was an island completely submerged by the flood. 
Twice we were entangled in the trees, and had to cut our way through 
with axes. 

When we at last got clear we found ourselves in calmer water, and 
now we were not more than a hundred yards from the shore. Here 
again the luck was with us. For the bank of the Danube was in 
that place covered with a long straggling line of willow-trees, thick 
and bushy with early summer foliage leaning well over the water. 
This made it difficult for anyone to approach the bank, but made it 
equally difficult for the Austrians to see us, which was as well, for, 
though the wind was as fierce as ever, the rain had stopped, while 
a slim moon was playing hide-and-seek among the clouds. The 
watch fires of the Austrians were not more than fifty yards from 
the bank. 

It was here that my canvas sacks full of stone came in useful. 
I ordered the fishermen to rest on their oars, while Corporal Cobeaux, 
who had received his instructions before we started, moved into the 
bows of the boat, holding one of the sacks to which was attached a 
stout length of cord. As soon as we stopped rowing the boat began 
to drift, and began slowly to approach the willows. I went forward 
and joined the corporal, looking for some place where a landing 
might be practicable. I soon saw one, about twenty yards ahead 
of us, an open space, muddy and trampled, where the Austrians had 
taken their horses down to water. I nudged the corporal, for no 
word must now be spoken, and he flung the bag of stones with 
great effect into the branches of the nearest willow. It wrapped 
itself two or three times round the branches just as I had seen ropes 
similarly flung cling hold of the willow-trees bordering the Rhéne. 
Our boat pulled up with a jerk. 

We were now securely anchored, and the first part of my mission 
was successfully accomplished. The willow to which we were 
attached was not two yards from the watering-place used by the 
Austrians. For a moment we lay silent rocking gently. No sound 
came from the Austrian camp. It must have been near midnight. 
The Austrians, separated from the Grande Armée by the whole 
width of the Danube, did not trouble to keep a close watch, and 

from where I crouched I could see only two sentries moving up and 
down. I perceived that we had come to the bank opposite an 
Austrian battery of twelve-pounders, trained to fire on the village 
of Mélk across the river. 
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The hardest part of my task had now to be accomplished. I 
was somehow to secure a prisoner without waking the sleeping host, 
and thus finding myself in a hornets’ nest. I took whispered counsel 
with the corporal. Obviously our best hope was to surprise the 
two sentries whom we could see passing up and down not fifty yards 
away, but to capture a man on sentry go, and carry him off without 
making a sound, is no easy matter, as you may well imagine. I 
turned round and whispered to the five fishermen, telling them to 
lie flat in the bottom of the boat. I then told two of my grenadiers 
to keep a strict eye on them, and to run a bayonet through any one 
of them who attempted to move or utter a sound. Then, followed 
by the corporal and the other two grenadiers, I stepped ashore, 
scrambling with some little difficulty through the branches of the 
willow-tree. 

We crept forward slowly, keeping well in the shelter of the willow- 
trees, and I still wondered how I should attack the sentry. The 
confounded fellow was wide awake—evidently not a conscript, but 
a seasoned soldier who knew his job. 

Something damp was thrust into my hand. It was a neck- 
cloth full of wet sand. 

‘Clap it over his face, sir,’ whispered the corporal. ‘One of 
us will catch his musket and the other will take him round the 
knees.’ 

I nodded. This corporal certainly had a head on his shoulders. 

We had now, you understand, reached the last of the willows, 
and there was nothing between us and the unconscious sentry. 
There was not a scrap of cover, and still more than twenty yards 
to cross. We should have to wait until his back was turned, and 
make a dash for it. 

I was explaining all this to the corporal in whispers, when sud- 
denly there came a man’s voice singing softly in the night. He was 
humming an air from some Austrian love song. I nudged my 
corporal, who nudged his men, and we all lay close. Here, indeed, 
was a piece of good fortune. We could see the singer now. He was 
moving carelessly down the clearing towards the water, swinging a 
small bucket, and as he went, we kept pace with him in the shadows. 
At the edge of the water he paused, looked for a moment over the 
river, and then bent down to fill his bucket. In an instant I 
jumped up, thrust my foot firmly into his backside, while the 
corporal and one of my grenadiers seized him by the nape of his 
neck and pushed his head into his own bucket or into the Danube, 
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I am not quite sure which. In a trice the fellow was trussed up, 
gagged with a wet handkerchief and thrust into the boat before he 
knew what had happened to him. 

So far so good. But, on taking a look at our prisoner I was not 
entirely satisfied. The man we had caught was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a combatant, but some sort of officer’s servant, and as such, he 
might not be able to supply the information desired by the Emperor. 
The Austrian officers, you understand, especially the higher born, 
took their own valets with them when on a campaign. I debated 
what to do. Should I be content with the fish we had caught, or 
tempt Fortune further, and have a shot at the sentry ? 

I was not required, however, to make up my mind, for, even as 
I turned, there was a heavy clatter of arms on the bank above us, 
and, looking up, I saw the sentry we had thought to attack standing 
stiffly to attention at the present. A little man, dressed in a white 
uniform, obviously the picket officer going his rounds, was passing 
him. I could see them distinctly outlined against the bivouac 
fires. I noticed another thing. The sentry was at the present. 
The man in the white uniform was, therefore, a field officer, perhaps 
the Chef de Brigade, making the round himself. Here was a bit of 
luck, for he would know all about General Hiller and the whereabouts 
of his corps. 

At the mere sight of him, I lost all sense of caution. A sixth 
sense, intuition, or whatever you may call it, told me that this was 
the supreme moment of my career. Down beside the river was 
Captain de Blanchegarde and two grenadiers of the Old Guard. But 
the Austrian Army was asleep, and Captain de Blanchegarde and 
his grenadiers were awake. 

‘Stand up, men,’ I whispered. ‘Obey my orders and it is the 
Cross for us all.’ 

The men got to their feet, and at that moment the moon swam 
clear, its beams flashing on my sabre. I drew myself up to my full 
height and stepped into the moonlight. 

‘Grenadiers of the Guard,’ I shouted in my parade voice, ‘ Zn 
avant—au pas de charge,’ and with a shout of ‘ Vive l’Empereur ’ 
we made straight for the astonished Austrian officer and the motion- 
less sentry. 

We had scarcely twenty yards of open ground to cover, and I 
made straight for the Austrian officer. He was a little man, and I 
could not see him very clearly, for the moon had dodged behind 
acloud again. I noted, however, that he was in some kind of mess 
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uniform, white with blue and gold braid and gold epaulets. There 
was a star on his breast. 

‘Surrender, or you are a dead man,’ I said, and ferociously I 
grabbed at the collar of his tunic. At the same moment there 
were three or four crisp detonations behind me. My grenadiers had 
fired a volley before the charge. The sentry, who was still standing, 
at attention, his musket at the present, swayed and toppled, and I 
saw a dark stain appear as though by magic on his face. His musket 
fell with a clatter, and he pitched forward tothe ground. A tall, lean 
man in a dark uniform appeared like a genius behind the little 
officer in white, while shouts and clashes a little way off showed 
me that my grenadiers were also heavily engaged. 

My sabre struck a shower of sparks from that of the tall, lean 
man, but it was all over in a second. I disengaged in tierce, made 
a swift riposte over his wrist, and my point entered his throat two 
inches below the chin. He staggered and fell and at the same 
instant I saw old Corporal Cobeaux at my side, his bayonet dripping 
red. All this time, you understand, I had hold of the little Austrian 
officer by the scruff of his neck. I had met easily enough his tall, 
thin friend with my right. 

The whole thing can scarcely have lasted a full minute, and the 
little Austrian officer was still tugging at his sword when I ran his 
companion through. I brought my hilt sharply down on the back 
of his neck. He gave a hiccup and then grew limp in my grasp. 
I bent down, dropping my sabre as I did so, and threw him over my 
shoulder like a sack. Then I turned back and doubled for the boat, 
shouting to my men to retreat. Corporal Cobeaux took in the 
situation at a glance. He bellowed a series of commands, as though 
he had a whole regiment of the Guard instead of two men, one of 
whom, though I only learned it afterwards, was already dead, and 
we retreated smartly towards the bank. There we met my other 
two grenadiers, for at the sound of the shots, they had scrambled 
ashore and had come to join in the fray. 

‘Back to the boat,’ I shouted, and in another moment I had 
reached it myself and pitched into it the inanimate Austrian officer. 

There was no time for stepping delicately, but it took us some 
moments to get aboard. It is no easy matter, let me tell you, to 
climb into a plunging boat when you are wearing riding-breeches, 
and, as I scrambled and swore, I had a vivid impression of what was 
happening in the hornets’ nest we had so successfully awakened. 
Pandemonium was by this time raging in the Austrian line. There 
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were shouts and cries and, what was worse, the unmistakable boom- 
ing of a non-commissioned officer, doubtless ordering the gunners 
to stand to their pieces. At any other time I might have been 
flattered by such attention. It is not every day that a French 
officer and five men has the honour to find himself the target for a 
whole battery of guns; but, when you are less than fifty yards off, 
struggling to get into a boat and cut it free, it is not so amusing. 
And yet, my children, will you believe me when I say that even in 
that moment I could not help thinking what a glorious death it 
would be. The guns would sound and their thunder would be 
heard by the Emperor on his balcony, searching the darkness with 
his keen eyes, and he would know that Armand de Blanchegarde 
had died as a soldier of France. That would be glory indeed, and 
no one would ever know that at its supreme moment I was hanging 
head first over the edge of a rocking boat, waving my big boots in 
the air and presenting to the Austrian army a target such as a 
gentleman seldom presents to the enemy. 

But those guns were never fired. For, as one of my grenadiers 
yanked me into the boat, and I caught sight of the Austrian gunners 
whirling their lighted matches round their heads, three or four 
officers came running up, and I heard the stentorian voice of the 
master gunner shouting an order. Whereupon his men, instead of 
touching off the guns, stood easy with their matches and nothing 
further happened. I could not think what on earth had taken 
them. Neither for the moment did I care, but began to hack fiercely 
with an axe at the rope which bound us to the willow-tree. The rope 


‘was stubborn, and at every blow the boat jumped like a bucking 


horse. At last, however, it parted with a snap, and in an instant we 
were adrift and spinning away into the Danube. But the fishermen 
had their oars out in a trice and, realising that their lives depended 
on it, set to work and rowed for dear life. Soon we were back again 
in mid-stream, and there remained little for me to do, being a 
landsman, but to hope for the best. 

The little officer in the white uniform woke up when we were 
about half-way across, and when he realised what was happening 
was most profane. He grew positively purple, in fact, and swore 
in the oddest mixture of French and German, so that it was a 
pleasure to hear him. His eloquence became somewhat tedious 
after a while, and at last Corporal Cobeaux could stand it no longer 
and started groping at the bottom of the boat. He soon found 
what he wanted, and, turning round, clapped over the head of our 
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prisoner the second of the canvas bags which we had taken in 
reserve and from which he had emptied the stones. 

The journey back was uneventful except that, once or twice, 
we were bumped by the swimming logs, and we finally came to 
land a good deal below Moélk. 

At one time I feared that the stream would carry us too far 
down, and that we should miss the outposts altogether, but very 
fortunately we struck the bank opposite a picket of the Ninth 
Hussars commanded by Colonel Gautrin, if I remember rightly. 
They were part of Lannes’ Corps, and they had with them an aide- 
de-camp, Viry or some such name, who knew all about my mission. 
I need not tell you that no time was lost. In less than five minutes 
he had me and my little Austrian astride two horses belonging to 
the picket, and galloping for Mélk. My prisoner was swearing no 
longer, though, of course, the canvas bag had by that time been 
removed. He had passed the limits of speech. All he could do was 
to swallow his wrath, and there were moments when I thought it 
would choke him. 

‘We clattered into the courtyard of the monastery as dawn was 
breaking, and were taken without a moment’s delay up the staircase 
and along the corridor. There was no waiting in the anteroom, and 
we passed quickly between lines of smiling faces. Old General 
St. Hilaire, I remember, clapped me on the shoulder as I passed. 

But I had no time to give to my friends. I had still to make 
my report to the Emperor. 

There at last he was, with Lannes beside him. Neither of them 
appeared to have gone to bed that night. 

Napoleon strode forward, a hand thrust into his waistcoat. 
You know the gesture. It is famous. I halted at the regulation 
distance, and clapped my heels so that the spurs jingled. 

‘Captain de Blanchegarde, sire. I have the honour to present 
prisoner as instructed. He was captured approximately one hour 
after midnight. I trust he has the information your Majesty 
desires.’ 

It was a formal report, you understand. That was how one 
spoke to the Emperor on parade. 

Napoleon took a step forward. He looked me up and down 
with that quick flicker of the eyes which told him more about a 
man in two seconds than most of us learn about our best friends in 
a lifetime. Then he turned to my prisoner. 

The little Austrian officer was a little in advance of me, and I 
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stole a look at his face. It was strangely white. The flush of rage 
had departed from it, and a look of interest had taken its place, and 
that was only natural. One does not meet Napoleon every day, 
and never without emotion. 

Napoleon smiled. A curious expression flitted over his face, 
and he turned to me sharply. 

‘The name of your prisoner, Captain de Blanchegarde?’ he 
asked. 

‘I do not know his name, sire,’ I answered. ‘ The prisoner has 
a violent habit of speech, and I thought it well to... er... dis- 
courage conversation.’ 

The Emperor was still smiling, and Lannes was smiling, too. 
Then suddenly the face of Napoleon changed. He looked at me 
severely, and my heart sank like a stone within me. 

‘Captain de Blanchegarde,’ he said sternly, ‘I hoped you would 
bring me a man from the Corps of General Hiller. You have not 
done as I expected.’ 

My heart was now a lump of ice in my breast. I made no excuse. 
The Emperor would never hear excuses. 

Then, suddenly, to my amazement, he moved towards me, and 
pulled me by the ear. It was the famous gesture. He used it only 
when he was specially pleased with us. My spirits rose again. 
My blood was singing. 

‘No,’ said the Emperor, ‘ you have brought me General Hiller 
himself,’ 

Napoleon, still holding to my right ear, pulled me gently to and 
fro. 

‘Come, Mayor de Blanchegarde,’ he said, pulling a paper out of 
his pocket, and thrusting it into my hand. ‘ You must be tired. 
Allow me to offer you breakfast. And perhaps General Hiller will 
join us. I promise not to ask him any questions he might consider 
indiscreet. I think we know now the position of his corps. He is 
too good a general to be separated from his men. We breakfast in 
Mélk, mon Général, and to-night we will dine in Vienna.’ 

And that, of course, is the end.... The Grenadiers? ... 
Yes, they got the Cross all right. Nor were old Fritz and his men 
forgotten, I took them the purse myself, thinking how useful it 
might have been to me. 

What's that you say, Suzanne? ... Another story? ... Not 
to-night, my dear. What would your mother say? Some other tume 


perhaps. 














A PERSIAN FISHING EXPEDITION. 


Few people would connect Persia with fishing, but then, few 
people would connect Persia with anything except carpets and 
(possibly) Omar Khayyém. The latter, being a poet and a 
philosopher, is responsible for the legend of a land of rose-gardens 
and beautiful women. The women one may not see, so that their 
beauty remains a matter of conjecture, while the rose-garden myth 
to less fanciful eyes seems hard to reconcile with a reality consisting 
largely of uninhabited deserts and mountains. The experienced 
traveller, however, is accustomed to see his illusions fade away 
and consoles himself with the knowledge that often unexpected 
pleasures come to fill their place. Such consolations there are in 
Persia as elsewhere: the blue domes of Ispahan; Demavend 
in its ‘ soft-fallen mask of snow’; the brown trout of the River 
Lar. 

Persia is a big country, four times the size of France, and 
probably contains several trout streams which have not yet been 
explored. The best-known fishing is to be found in a little burn, 
the Lar, which rises in the Elburz Mountains. A few miles from 
its source, before bending north to join the Caspian, it flows out 
eastward into a broadish valley within easy distance of Tehran; 
easy that is to say in terms of the East, for Nature has built on 
a vaster plan in Asia than she has in Europe. Tehran, the capital 
of the Shah, lies on a wide plain at the foot of the great mountain 
range which stretches right across the face of northern Iran to merge 
finally in the Hindu Kush and’ Himalayas. A massive spur of 
this range cuts between the city and the valley of the Lar, so that 
the forty-odd miles interval can only be covered in a fairly long 
day’s trek. : 

For many years past it has been the custom of British Ministers 
to retire for two or three weeks during August to a fishing camp 
in the hills, and I was lucky enough to get the chance of going on 
one of these expeditions. I use the word expedition purposely, 
because it is no light matter to go camping in the Persian mountains, 
where transport is still in the same state as it was in the days of 
the Bible, and where no food is procurable except black bread and 
eggs from the Kurdish tribes. Stores, tents, camp beds, cooking 
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gear, mules, donkeys, horses, all had to be collected in sufficient 
quantities—there were six of us going, also a perfect army of mule- 
drivers, grooms, servants and general hangers-on, who do very little 
but seem to be a necessary adjunct of any expedition in the Hast. 
The arrangements were entrusted, as was usual, to Reim Khan, 
the major-domo at the Legation, who was expected to grow 
reasonably fat on the job, provided he kept the others from similar 
brigandage. It was decided that the donkeys and mules should 
be packed up with the whole of the camping paraphernalia and 
start in advance. The loading was eventually done after much 
labour of shouting and swearing; and the contingent set out. 
At the head of the procession rode busily the master of ceremonies ; 
at the tail ambled a tiny moke under the portly personage of the 
cook, who was tightly clasping a live turkey and a brace of chickens. 

Two days later our turn came to start. Time being no object— 
it seldom is in Persia—we had arranged to break the journey and 
pitch camp for the night in the little village of Afcheh at the bottom 
of the pass. Accordingly we left Tehran in the early afternoon, 
motoring for an hour over a Persian road—a very dusty and 
excessively bumpy business—to the tea-house where the horses 
had been sent to await us. After this preliminary jolting it was 
pleasant to canter along easily, as we were able to do at first, but 
the sun’s force was not yet spent, and with the last few miles the 
narrow path grew stonier and steeper and seemed to wind on 
interminably in the hot dusty glare. By contrast, therefore, it 
was doubly delightful to find ourselves in the cool of sundown 
ambling through the green outskirts of the village, listening to 
the song of the brook and the whispered messages of willows over 
the evening breeze. Everything conspired to play upon the 
senses: perfumes, colours, rustling shadows, the warm earth, and 
the nearness of the mountains, their profiles chiselled in that clear 
moistureless air which was like 


“A draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth,” 


a magic potion, whereby I comprehended of a sudden the poet’s 
rapture when he sings of the gardens of Persia. These were no 
ordinary gardens, but havens, green and cool in a land of barren 
plains and frowning hills. 

Afcheh, where we were to camp for the night, was like other 
villages of its kind in Persia, extremely picturesque, full of life 
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and colour and resonant cries and pungent odours—a variegated 
mosaic. It consisted of a cluster of mud houses, flat-roofed and 
linked by a chain of twisting alleys, over which venerable chenahs 
and rugged walnut-trees designed a gracious defence against the 
sun. We threaded our way through this maze and found that 
two tents (dropped en route by the mule contingent) had been 
pitched on a threshing-floor outside the village, just where a fresh- 
water spring gushed from out of the mountain-side. Reim Khan 
had apparently done his job well. Our cup was full a few minutes 
later, when, as if by magic, a camp table and chairs were produced 
with an excellent meal of sardines and chicken and rice. 

The spring of water which sounded so sweetly and tasted so 
delicious proved a snare and delusion, for it turned out to be the 
happy hunting-ground of a most ferocious band of midges who 
devoured us mercilessly all night. Everyone, therefore, leapt up 
quite readily at sunrise according to plan, the idea being to get 
the worst part of the journey over in the early hours of the morning 
before the heat of the day. The worst part consisted of a two- 
hours’ climb up a precipitous and rocky mule track, where we had 
to lead the horses. When at last the long grind was over, we were 
duly gratified to be assured by the colonel, who was of the party, 
that he had never in all his years in India climbed anything so 
revoltingly steep as the ‘Afcheh Pass. 

Our effort was generously rewarded in another direction. 
From where we stood on the summit, 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
we could royally feast our eyes upon the magnificent spread of 
nature. Far behind us lay Tehran—a dark patch in the wide 
sweep of the plain. Ahead rose the glittering white form of 
Demavend, more massive than ever. This extinct volcano is the 
largest mountain in western Asia, and it is certainly one of the 
most impressive in the world, with its cone which towers 5,000 
feet above the other peaks and dominates the country for miles 
around. The traveller approaching Tehran from the south, when 
still too far off to distinguish through the haze the outline of the 
Elburz Mountains, may often perceive the snowy cap of Demavend 
suspended, as it were, from the roof of the heavens. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that in the popular imagination this great 
mountain is associated with the supernatural powers; so potent 
is its spell, indeed, that recently on the occasion of an earthquake 
it was circulated in the bazaars of Tehran that the tremors were 
immediately due to the sinister agency of Demavend. 
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For the first time I gazed on the whole vast bulk of the giant, 
and I felt the spirit of Demavend, awful and majestic, brooding over 
the silver waters of the Lar. The valley of the latter is itself 
nearly 8,000 feet up, so that there was but a comparatively short 
descent from the top of the pass. This we accomplished in less 
than an hour and were left with but a dozen-odd miles to ride 
down the valley. The country here proved to be arid and bare 
of all vegetation except lichens and grasses, though it was not 
strictly above the tree line ; but the gaunt scenery had an impressive 
spaciousness and grandeur, well-becoming to the great eagles who 
sailed proudly overhead. To English eyes the most pleasing feature 
of the whole valley was the patches of real turf along the banks 
of the Lar—an unexpected find in Central Asia! It was on such 
a green spot—a particularly luscious and attractive one, where a 
great mountain shoulder thrust itself forward into a bend of the 
river—that our camp had been pitched. By the time we arrived 
all the tents were up, some ten in all, including the large mess 
tent which it had taken two hefty mules to carry. The position 
of the camp was well chosen; on two sides shadowed by jagged 
mountain spurs, with Demavend not a dozen miles distant blotting 
out the morning sky, and away to the west more softly rounded 
contours, reminiscent of a Highland glen. Above all there was 
the Lar, tumbling riotously over itself or gliding noiselessly in 
smooth dark pools. No one can be lonely where there is flowing 
water, and so it was that the river just added to that rather 
desolate landscape a touch of humanity which warmed the valley 
to life. There was indeed, during our short visit, an abundance 
of life, for every summer the Shah has many hundreds of mares 
sent up into the hills, and for four months in the year the valley 
resounds to the cheerful trample of hooves. 

Life in a Persian fishing camp I found idyllic; it was at once 
splendidly healthy and agreeably idle. Three energetic hours of 
sport every evening and, for the rest, the day was passed in deck- 
chairs with flies and casts and books, or else in exercising the horses. 
At the outset we were so enthusiastic that some of us went so 
far as to make vows of early rising, but these noble aspirations 
did not materialise after a first experiment—camp beds are sur- 
prisingly comfortable. Nature can work wonders though, and not 
the least of these was the metamorphosis of shaving from a tiresome, 
painful duty into a pleasant pastime. No one could fail to be 
exhilarated with springy mountain turf underfoot, a blue sky over- 
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head, and the music of babbling water to sweeten the sparkle of 
the air, even if they were intent on scraping their faces with a 
steel blade. Moreover, there was the imminent prospect of break- 
fast, and a breakfast of royal merit and Brobdingnagian propor- 
tions. Persian cooks can be extremely good and ours was a most 
distinguished culinary artist. With an improvised stove and a 
minimum of pots and pans he would produce the most savoury 
fare, varying from oatmeal porridge to ‘truite au bleu.’ The 
Persian is really a nomad at heart, for he enjoys camping and is 
quite at his best when he is on the move. He makes a poor house- 
servant, being naturally dilatory and a congenital procrastinator 
unless the chance of appropriating alien property goads him into 
intermittent activity. In camp or on trek, however, he shows 
himself strangely energetic and efficient. 

The remoteness of the Lar, together with the temperateness of 
the climate, allowed us to forsake the irksome claims of dignity 
and indulge our freest fancies in the matter of dress. The place 
was ideally suited to the now fashionable ‘ Nacktkultur,’ but 
there were no Teutons, alas, amongst us. With becoming British 
modesty we were content to worship the sun semi-clad in sweaters 
and shorts and Persian ‘ givas,’ a glorified species of sand-shoe. 
The only drawback to this scanty attire was that it induced a 
distinct feeling of defencelessness in the vicinity of the powerful 
watch-dogs which protected the black tents of the nomad Kurdish 
tribes. For they pursued their guardian duties with quite unneces- 
sary violence and noise, and to pass within a quarter of a mile of 
the black tents was to provoke a thunder of savage barking and the 
menacing advance of one or more of these fearsome-looking brutes. 
Even Hercules, demi-god that he was, must have taken the pre- 
caution of covering his lower limbs before he tackled Cerberus, 
nor was he handicapped, as far as we know, by carrying a light 
trout rod in one hand. For those, such as myself, who have no 
way with our dumb friends and no aspirations to immortality, 
the wisest course was to let pride be and make wide detours. A 
less humiliating and more ingenious plan, as devised by a bellicose 
member of the camp, was to carry a revolver and fire off a few 
blank cartridges at the oncoming foe. 

The owners of these wild dogs, the Black-Tent men, are the 
sole inhabitants of the Lar valley, and even they move down south 
with their goats and sheep to the Veramin plain at the approach 
of winter. They are not proper Kurds, though probably akin to 
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them, and speak that dialect called Turki. Perpetual wanderers, 
they always live in their black tents, which they move about accord- 
ing to the pasturage and the seasons, their territory extending 
right along the Elburz range from the province of Azerbaijan 
to Northern Khorasan. Though we had no great liking for 
their dogs, we found them invaluable neighbours, ready to 
supply us with eggs and milk and large flat slabs of Persian 
bread. 

Since we had come ostensibly to catch trout, it was gratifying 
for a tyro to find that fishing on the upper waters of the Lar was 
a far simpler art than that which is so expertly practised on the 
banks of the Test. In fact I felt that the fishing snob might even 
have denied its right to be called an art at all, and dubbed it 
flogging, not fishing. But the consciousness that the Persian way 
was not the classic way and that the heresies of the Lar tradition 
would be abominated by the orthodox was of little moment to us ; 
for success is the surest criterion of method, and we were all, 
though in varying degrees, highly successful. Fish were plentiful 
and less sophisticated than in Europe, so that where skill was 
lacking perseverance still met with a fair reward. At the same 
time justice acted, as usual, in the interests of the stronger—in 
this case the experienced—and the most expert amongst us would 
often get ten or twenty trout to his rod in an evening, whereas the 
duffers might only land two or three. The fish rarely ran to more 
than 14 oz., and 3-oz. fish were gladly kept, partly out of rivalry 
to make the record catch, but chiefly out of greed, because these 
tiddlers were the best of all to eat. The river, being so little 
fished throughout the year, was in no danger of having its stock 
depleted. The Persians themselves don’t seem to care for trout 
and consequently only bother to catch them in order to satisfy 
the demands of the European community at Tehran. Fishing as 
a sport is a conception quite foreign to them, so that there was 


| never any question of preserves or rights. 


One local disciple of Izaak Walton’s there was, however an old 
native fisherman, who every summer used to walk from his village 
in the plain across the mountains to the Lar—and this despite his 
seventy years. This old man was very proud of his rod which 
had been given him by a former British Minister; and, though 
entirely self-taught, he could certainly handle it in a way which 
was pleasant to watch. His methods were largely his own, and 
depending as they did on the soundest of all systems—that of 
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trial by error—had reached a high measure of perfection. It wag 
very instructive to see him at work. He apparently knew by 
instinct where every fish in the river lay; with a very pretty cast 
he would neatly drop his fly just beyond the spot where he felt 
the trout to be, then gently draw the line against the stream. In 
this way he would often catch as many as thirty or forty fish in 
a day, for he fished even when the sun was on the water, which 
for most of us was sheer waste of energy. Reim Khan, who had 
already been up many years to the Lar with parties from the 
Legation, was the only other Persian to fish, He was no mean 
adept either, for, being too important a personage to do any menial 
tasks—he only looked on and directed operations—he had plenty 
of time to keep his hand in. In the bright sunlight he would 
fish with a spoon, a form of bait which we, in the best public-school 
tradition, affected to despise, though it certainly seemed to offer 
the only chance of catching any trout in the middle of the day. 
The colonel, however, was not to be outdone in the matter of bait 
and, despite a dignified chorus of protests, proceeded one evening 
to attach to his hook a succulent worm. He then gently lowered 
the latter from a rock into a large pool. The result was instant- 
aneous and electric. An unseen force violently grasped the hook, 
almost propelling the shameless angler into a headlong dive. 
After a few minutes’ tense struggle the British army gained the 
day and the waters parted to reveal what was for the Lar a whale 
of a fish. It turned out to weigh 1} lb. and was the biggest catch 
of the season ! 

Except for a very occasional thunderstorm, the Persian summer 
consists of one cloudless day after another, so much so indeed 
than an overcast sky is hailed with expressions of relief. We were 
lucky enough to escape any storms—lI say ‘ lucky enough ’ because 
I was still suffering under the delusion that sunny is synonymous 
with fine—and so our fishing day was reduced to three hours in 
the evening, when the sun had drooped behind the first mountain- 
tops. Just before this occurred there would be a general exodus 
from the camp, everyone separating towards their chosen beat, 
some on horseback, others on foot. This was perhaps the best 
moment of the day, swinging across the turf, fishing-rod in hand, 
with grand hopes of a successful evening’s catch. Even when 
such expectations were hopelessly falsified by what could only be 
attributed to the wilful perversity of the fish themselves, the human 
temper was not sorely tried by tangled lines or broken casts, for there 
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were no trees or bushes and it was possible to use the thickest 
gut quite successfully. 

In this sophisticated age the Persian trout still remains a 
simple unsuspicious fellow with a natural liking for large and exotic 
flies, yellows and reds being his particular favourites. This will be 
the case as long as the river stays unfished for more than ten 
months in the year, but no doubt soon the rude contact of civilisation 
awaits him. There are not many Europeans in Tehran, not many 
in the whole of Persia, and it is a far cry to the Atlantic coast; ° 
the time, however, will surely be when the Englishman flying his 
Moth will almost as easily spend his fortnight’s holiday in the 
Eiburz Mountains as in the Highlands of Scotland, and then 
perhaps the Lar fishing will be as closely preserved as that of our 
home rivers. Fortunately for me that distant day had not yet 
dawned and I was able fully to appreciate the delightful relief 
which the Lar still offers from the throng and bustle of our mass- 
production civilisation. 

After a fortnight had thus pleasantly passed, camp was broken 
up, two of the party having to return to Tehran and the rest of 
us moving down the river. We had lifted something like a 
thousand trout out of one single reach of the Lar, and decided 
therefore to change our ground. Our first stop was a few miles 
lower down at a place called Dalitchai—or White Waters, for the 
Lar is joined at this point by the white waters of a small chalk 
stream. There was a splendid stretch here for exercising the 
ponies and the fishing was particularly good too, but our time was 
limited as we wished to follow the river eastward and cross the 
mountains by a different pass; so after two days we moved on 
again. We were now passing right below the southern face of 
Demavend, and as the Lar valley began to narrow, till it became 
a high impassable gorge, we had to leave the flat ground and cut 
across the lower slopes of the mountain. It was a memorable 
day’strek. On the left rose ever steeper the dark bulk of Demavend. 
Far below on the right foamed the angry waters of the river. I 
took a last look behind upon the scenes of our past triumph. The 
twisted thread of the Lar glittered golden in the sunlight, a gay 
streak in the puritan severity around. Away in the distance I 
could still just see the scarp which marked the position of our first 
camp. The landscape gave an impression of incredible age. 
Time is a relative conception and the hours seemed to pass more 
slowly in this than in other places. One could not imagine these 
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mountains and valleys ever having changed, and without change 
time has no meaning. To live permanently in such surroundings 
might appear monotonous, but how easy and restful! Like 
living in a monastery. The mule I was riding stumbled, and I 
was rudely jerked back to consciousness of time. 

The valley we descended to was 2,000 feet lower than the one 
fifteen miles away above the gorge. There was a tiny tea-house 
and a few welcome trees at Palur, where the Lar emerged once 
‘more; also the first bridge across the river. Indeed, Palur was 
quite a traffic centre, for apart from the usual herds of sheep and 
goats a continual stream of pilgrims was passing through, bound 
for the hot sulphur springs which gushed out of the side of 
Demavend only a few miles away. We pitched camp by the river- 
bank, having heard that there were some larger trout to be caught 
just below the gorge. The fish certainly averaged half a pound 
heavier, but there were far fewer of them. The volume of water 
was so much greater that it became almost impossible to wade 
out into the middle of the stream, and we had to be content with 
casting from the bank. In the course of three days the whole 
party did not catch more than twenty fish between them, which 
made us very scornful after the quantities we had been accustomed 
to getting. 

We did not feel quite so sad, therefore, when the time came 
for us to leave the Lar, and make tracks for home. The horses 
had been sent back from Dalitchai along the old route, as we had 
heard that the going would be very rough, so we had to walk or 
mule. The Persians are very expert at riding mules and donkeys 
and make them jolt along quite fast, not that they care really in 
the least about being up to time, for they willingly loiter at every 
tea-house. I found it both quicker and more soothing to the 
temper to walk. Even stalking in Scotland I have never covered 
such long distances on foot so easily as I did in these Persian 
mountains. The road, however, from Palur south to Demavend 
village was so strewn with rocks—part of it being the dried-up 
bed of a river—that the twenty miles seemed double the length. 
There was a high pass to be crossed as well before the track began 
to wind down steeply into the plain. By the time I reached the 
confines of the village the rope soles of my ‘ givas’ had been cut 
to pieces and I was regretting bitterly the despised mule. All 
bad things come to an end though, and this gruelling five hours’ 
walk ended in an apricot grove. 
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Persia is the country for picnics. It has reliable weather, 
splendid scenery and gardens with shady corners and flowing 
water. For our picnic we chose a garden of apricot-trees which 
looked most fragrantly cool in the midday sun. A kelim was 
quickly spread on the ground, and regiments of food and drink 
marshalled from the car which had been sent to meet us from 
Tehran. We made such a determined onslaught upon the bottles 
and condiments that it was well on in the afternoon before we 
had packed our distended persons into the car. The road was 
better than most and we whirled dustily into the capital two hours 
later. Our tents and the rest of the gear would take two days 
by mule to come along the same stretch of road! As we entered 
Tehran we passed the newly built railway station, and at the same 
time above the house-tops I caught a glimpse of an aeroplane 
circling gracefully to land, and I wondered if it would be so very 
long before the old unchanging order of things in the Lar valley 
gave way to a newer mode of life. 


Rosert CLuive. 






THE FORECASTLE RECOLLECTIONS OF ‘ JACK 
NASTYFACE,’ 


BY D. P. CAPPER. 


INTERESTING sidelights on the state of the Navy in Trafalgar days 
are afforded by the pamphlet of ‘ Jack Nastyface,’ which—published 
in 1836—was founded upon the author’s experiences as a volunteer 
seaman between 1805 and 1811. 

Although ‘ Jack Nastyface’ is deeply conscious of his lack of 
education, he seems to have found little difficulty in handling his 
pen. He writes in straightforward fashion ; temperately, sincerely 
and without obvious exaggerations, even if his style is coloured 
by the patriotic rhetoric of his times. 

His motives can be stated in his own words: 


‘In giving this narrative I am not actuated by malice, my aim 
and object arising from a wish to see some enactment that these 
men who are England’s safeguard, the defenders of her honour and 
glory should be treated as men—not as brutes ; and that some plan 
should be devised to secure seamen without impressment . . .’ 


In addition to remaining anonymous— Jack Nastyface ’ is the 
old naval slang term for a cook’s assistant—he avoids mention of 
the name of his ship or of the rating he held on board. One gathers, 
however, that he was a member of the starboard watch, and there- 
fore not an ‘idler,’ while his ship was undoubtedly the Revenge. 

A shoemaker’s son who followed his father’s trade, he owed 
his seafaring career to a sudden impulse. On the 9th of May, 
1805, still ‘ with an apron on,’ he went to Tower Hill to offer 
his services. He was medically examined and at once sent to the 
receiving ship in the Thames where, as he writes, he ‘ began to 
repent of the rash step’ he had taken. The evening found him 
huddled in the hold with a melancholy company of ‘ Lord Mayor’s 
Men ’—young bloods who, having fallen foul of the City magistrates, 
had chosen to join the Navy rather than stand their trial. The rats 
and general misery of that first night were merely a prelude. The 
whole of the following day and night were spent under hatches in the 
hold of the sea-going tender with an armed guard of Marines above. 
The state of the seasick, fainting recruits, too crowded even to sit, 
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amid the darkness and the overpowering stench from the bilges, is 
scarcely more than hinted at, but quite sufficiently. 

At the Nore, ‘ Jack Nastyface ’ was drafted to ‘a line of battle- 
ship.’ The Revenge, it may be added, was then a new ship with 
her first commission under the command of Robert Moorsom 4 
barely begun. She sailed in company with the rest of the fleet 
for the Spanish coast, and, meanwhile, ‘ Jack Nastyface ’ occupies 
himself with a detailed description of the life and routine on board. 
Then Nelson’s flag appears off Cadiz and the narrative suddenly 
changes. We are at Trafalgar. 


‘On the memorable 21st of October, 1805, as the day began to 
dawn, a man at the topmast head called out “a sail on the star- 
board bow” . . . indeed they looked like a forest of masts rising 
from the ocean and as the morning got light we could plainly dis- 
cern them from the deck and were satisfied it was the enemy .. . 

‘,.. our approach did not take place until ten minutes of 
twelve o’clock, so that there was nearly six hours to prepare for 
battle while we glided down to them under the influence of a gentle 
breeze, cheering to every seaman’s heart that Providence took us 
in tow.... During this time, each ship was making the usual 
preparations such as breaking away the Captain and officers’ cabins 
and sending all lumber below—the doctors, parson, purser and 
lob-lolly men ? were also busy getting the medicine chests and 
bandages; and sails prepared for the wounded to be placed on 
that they might be dressed in rotation as they were taken down to 
the after Cockpit. In such a bustling, and it may be said trying 
as well as anxious time, it is curious to note the different dis- 
positions of the British Sailor. Some would be offering a guinea 
for a glass of grog whilst others were making a sort of mutual verbal 
will such as, if one of Johnny Crapeau’s shots knocks my head off 
you will take all my effects; and if you are killed and I am not, 
why, I will have yours... . 

‘During this momentous preparation, the human mind had 
ample time for meditation and conjecture, for it was evident that 
the fate of England rested on this battle; therefore well might 
igg make the signal, “ England expect each man will do his 

uty.” > 


At this point the author breaks off to remark on the ‘ zeal which 
animated every man in the fleet,’ and he adds a pleasant tribute to 
the ‘seamanship and valour’ of the French and Spanish enemies. 


1 Afterwards Admiral Sir R. Moorsom, K.C.B., Bearer of the Great Banner 
at Nelson’s funeral. 
*Surgeon’s assistants, or dressers. 
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His account of the part played by the Revenge in the opening 
stage of the battle may be made clearer by a few words written by 
his own captain : 

‘ Revenge got through between the 5th and 6th ships from their 
rear... My station was the 6th ship in the rear of the lee column, 
but as the Revenge sailed well Admiral Collingwood made my signal 
to keep a line of bearing from him which made me one of the leading 
ships from the Enemy’s line.’ 

Private letter of Captain Moorsom, 


According to the entry in the Revenge’s log, she opened fire at 
12.35 p.m., ten minutes after the Royal Sovereign. Now for ‘ Jack 
Nastyface ’ : 


‘We now began to hear the enemy’s cannon opening on the 
Royal Sovereign, commanded by Lord Collingwood who commenced 
the action; and .. . it fell to our lot to cut off the five sternmost 
ships ; and while we were running down to them of course we were 
furrowed with several shots and some of our men were wounded, 
Upon being thus pressed many of our men thought it hard that 
the firing should be all on one side, and became impatient to retum 
the compliment; but our Captain had given orders not to fire 
until we got close in with them so that all our shot might tell— 
indeed these were his words: ‘“‘ We shall want all our shot when we 
get close in, never mind their firing ; when I fire a carronade from 
the quarter-deck that will be a signal for you to begin, and I know 
you will do your duty as Englishmen.” 

‘In a few minutes the gun was fired and we bore in and broke 
the line, but we paid dear for our temerity as those ships we had 
thrown into disorder turned round and made an attempt to board, 
A Spanish three-decker ran her bowsprit over our poop with a 
number of her crew on it and, in her fore rigging, two or three 
hundred men were ready to follow; but they caught a Tartar for 
their design was discovered and our marines with their small arms, 
and the carronades on the poop, loaded with Canister shot, swept 
them off so fast, some into the water and some on the decks, that 
they were glad to sheer off. While this was going on aft, we were 
engaged with a French two-decker ship *on our starboard side 
and on our larboard bow another, so that many of their shots must 
have struck their own ships and done severe execution. After 
being engaged about an hour, two of our ships fortunately came 
up, received some of the fire intended for us, and we were enabled 
to get at some of the shot-holes between wind and water and plug 
them up. ... We were now unable to work the ship, our yards, 


1 Principe de Asturias. 2 Aigre. 
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sails and masts being disabled and the braces completely shot away. 
In this condition we lay by the side of the enemy, firing away, and 
now and then we received a good raking from them, passing under 
our stern. This was a busy time for us, for we had not only to 
endeavour to repair our damage, but to keep to our duty. Often 
during the battle we could not see for the smoke whether we were 
firing at a foe or friend, and as to hearing, the noise of the guns 
had so completely made us deaf that we were obliged to look only 
to the motions that were made. In this manner we continued the 
battle until nearly two o’clock, when it ceased. 

‘It was shortly afterwards made known by one of our boat’s 
crew that Lord Nelson had received a fatal shot: had this news 
been communicated through the fleet before the conflict was over, 
what effect it might have had on the hearts of our seamen I know 
not, for he was adored and in fighting under him every man thought 
himself sure of success; a momentary ... pause .. . ensued.’ 


That is all one learns from ‘ Jack Nastyface ’ of the actual fight- 
ing at Trafalgar, although he has various anecdotes to relate of the 
casualties. It seems a pity that his account is not directly personal : 
there is no word about his own experiences, and even his station in 
action is not disclosed. 

Among other incidents, his story of ‘a French Feamale’ is well 
worth repeating : 


‘Whilst we were engaging the Combined Fleet, a French ship, 
the Achille, caught fire . . . and our frigates and schooners which 
had been laying off during the engagement sent their boats. . . . 
Among those who were thus saved from a watery grave was a 
young French woman who was brought on board our ship in a state 
of complete nakedness. Although it was in the heat of the battle, 
yet she received every assistance that was at that time in our power 
and her distress of mind was soothed as well as we could until the 
officers got to their sheets, from whence they supplied her, (also) 
with needles and thread to convert sheets . . . and curtains from 
their cots to make . . . garments so that by degrees she was made 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit, and we all tried to 
be most kind to her... . She was married, and to quit her hus- 
band could not endure the thought . . . having rigged herself 
out in a suit of sailor’s clothes, thus disguised she entered on board 
the same ship with him as a seaman. In this state she remained 
doing duty during the engagement, when, while fighting by the 
side of her husband, a ball killed him on the spot... . On reach- 
ing the water one of her shipmates who was a good swimmer staid 
by her side and supported her until she was picked up by a boat 
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from the Pickle schooner. Her name was Jennette of French 
Flanders and she remained with us until our arrival at Gibraltar 
when a cartel took her toa Spanish port. On leaving our ship her 
heart seemed overflowing with gratitude, she shed abundance of 
tears and could only exclaim now and then with a deep sigh, “ bon 
Anglice.”’ ’ 


Some idea of the conditions in the sinking prizes the day after 
the battle is conveyed in the description of the Principe de Asturias : 


* Some of our men were sent on board of the Spanish ship before 
alluded to in order to assist at the pumps, for she was much shat- 
tered in the hull, between wind and water. The slaughter and 
havoc our guns had made the scene horrid to behold ; there were 
a number of their dead bodies piled up in the hold; many ina 
wounded or mutilated state were found lying amongst them ; while 
those who had been so fortunate to escape our shot were in a very 
dejected and crestfallen state, so much so that they would not work 
at the pumps, and of course the ship was in a sinking condition. 

‘The gale at that time was increasing very rapidly, that man- 
ning the pumps was of no use and we were forced to abandon 
our prize, taking with us all our men and as many prisoners as 
we could. On the last boat-load leaving the ship the Spaniards who 
were left on board appeared at the gangway displaying their bags 
of dollars and doubloons and eagerly offering them as a reward 
for saving them . . . but it was not in our power to remove them. 
‘ On quitting the ship our boats were overloaded in trying to 
save all the lives we could that it is a miracle they were not upset,’ 


The Revenge herself, it appears from other sources, had 79 of 
her officers and men, including her captain, wounded or killed. All 
her lower masts were damaged, three guns were dismounted, and 
her rigging and hull were badly cut about. She was patched and 
made seaworthy at Gibraltar before sailing to Portsmouth, where, 
in ‘ Jack Nastyface’s ’ words, she was ‘ loudly cheered and welcomed 
home by a great multitude of people. Her crew was transferred to 
a hulk while she was docked for repairs and ‘ many of them obtained 
a temporary leave of absence.’ 

To have granted shore leave to a large part of his ship’s company 
even in these circumstances—and after Trafalgar—speaks well for 
Moorsom’s trust in, and popularity with, his men. Comment on 
the character of officers is not the least interesting feature of the 
pamphlet, and a start is made with Moorsom’s relief—Elphinstone 


Fleming : 
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‘On returning to Portsmouth I learnt that our Captain had 
left and that another had taken the command; I also found out 
that a vast number of our men had run?in consequence of our 
new Captain having the character of a tyrannical officer. This 
self-important nautical demagogue very soon set about, not a 
reform, but a revolution in the ship. It had been a favourite 
mode with Lord Nelson to paint the sides of all the ships under 
his command in chequers, which made them to be distinguished 
with greater certainty in case of falling in with an enemy; and 
became a general term in a squadron or fleet, so much so that it 
was usual to say, “Oh, she’s one of Nelson’s chequer players,” 
thereby signifying that she had been one of the fighting ships 
, . . but no sooner had this self-important blusterer come on board 
than he changed the chequer to a single stripe. This single act 
caused so much disgust that nothing was heard but execrations 
on his head, for it seemed as though he had studiously intended 
to blot out or rob them of what they considered as the badge of 
their glory. This worthy, whose name was a terror to every ship’s 
company he commanded, and was cursed from stem to stern in 
the British navy, now shines forth as an M.P. and is always to be 
found at his post; and whenever the subjects of impressment or 
flogging in the navy is brought forward in the house of Commons, 
he is ever ready . . . in the support of these diabolical systems.’ 


Perhaps one might explain here that the colour scheme adopted 
by Nelson was a broad yellow strake on a black hull, with the inner 
side of the port lids also painted black. The ‘chequer’ effect 
was of course obtained through the opened gun-ports forming 
black squares against the yellow. The more familiar white was 
substituted for yellow within the next decade. 

In happy contrast to his general attitude, ‘ Jack Nastyface’ 
mentions later on that, of a fleet he served in, two of the nine 
captains were presented by their ships’ companies, 


‘with a gold cup or a piece of plate with the honest sentiments 
of those brave fellows’ respect and attachment engraved on it. 
They kept order without resorting to the frequent and unnecessary 
call upon the boatswain and his cat of the other seven, and what 
was the result ? Those two ships beat us in reefing and furling . . .’ 


Meanwhile one has rather lost touch with Captain Fleming. 
That diatribe, however, ends with: 
‘It happened very fortunately for us that this honourable 


gentleman did not go out with us . . . we were joined by another 
1 Deserted. 
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Captain who, to our great rejoicing, Nelsonified us again by paint- 
ing our ship chequer-sided and so took us to sea.’ 


With Sir John Gore in command, the Revenge shared in the 
minor engagements and cutting-out expeditions of the blockade of 
Bordeaux and Rochefort, and she later spent nearly eighteen 
months in Collingwood’s fleet blockading Cadiz. Throughout this 
period, the author is silent about his captain except for one 
illuminating sentence : 


‘Whilst on this station we sometimes fired at and brought-to 
the Spanish fishing boats, and by this means a fresh meal for the 
crew was often obtained ; for they not only had fish on board but 
some would have grapes, whilst others would have fowls and eggs 
and our Captain was always anxious to get fresh provisions for 
the ship’s company.’ 


Gore’s successor—the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, M.P.—on the 
contrary, has a good deal of space devoted to him from the start: 


‘Our Captain having left us we were joined by another and 
the ship put to sea and we soon found that we had become “ Channel 
gropers”’ . . . and (on) what sailors call a “ fresh beef station,” 
but it is such as few seamen like, for they say it is neither being 
abroad or at home. . . . Some Captains however had a fondness 
for the apron strings station and this might with much justice have 
been said of our old woman of a Captain; he was an M.P. of high 
birth, had great influence at headquarters and was fond of being 
placed near home: he was constantly taking his trips to London 
whenever he pleased, leaving the command of the ship in the hands 
of the first lieutenant, who was a tyrant on board and was sure 
to be supported by this Captain who flogged every man that was 
reported to him by the aforesaid lieutenant without enquiring into 
the complaint, for that would have been beneath his dignity as a 
man and officer. This sort of conduct had nearly brought the ship 
into a state of mutiny, and indeed many of our men ran away. 
He was so much the lofty, high-spirited gentleman that he would 
not condescend to command the ship when he was on board. ... 
He was so independent and so much the man of pleasure that he 
had never been through the ship to examine the state of it or the 
crew; he had his band on board to the amount of upwards of 
twenty performers, sending as many prime seamen away .. . and 
thus weakening our force: these worthies were excused the ship’s 
duty ; they were rated as petty officers or able seamen and received 
pay as such while the men who were actually doing the ship’s duty 
were some rated as landsmen and others as ordinary seamen.’ 
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This can scarcely have been an isolated case, for on a subsequent 
page there is mention of another captain of the Revenge who sent a 
lieutenant on board of a merchantman under convoy to press her 
two best musicians for his private ‘ band. 

When the ship was detached from the fleet to join the L’Orient 
squadron, @ supernumerary captain—Bligh, but not the Bligh of 
the Bounty—took the place of Paget, ‘he being in London attend- 
ing on his parliamentary duties.’ She joined company shortly 
before the action in the Basque Roads, in which she suffered eighteen 
casualties and a good deal of damage. At that period she was 
commanded by Captain Robert Carr, whose name does not figure 
in the ‘ Recollections.’ Otherwise, however, ‘Jack Nastyface’ 
gives a good account of the action and especially of Lord Cochrane’s 
attack with his two frigates on the four ships aground, under the 
protection of the shore batteries, in the inner harbour. 


‘The Captains and officers of the different ships were much hurt 
on the occasion and might be seen to walk the decks biting their 
lips with regret at not being allowed to go and assist the frigates. 
At length our ship asked permission to afford them our aid and 
the Admiral gave his consent that ourselves and another line of 
battleship go to his Lordship’s assistance ; our anchor in a second 
kissed the bows, was stowed, and the ship in full sail in the twink- 
ling of an eye, in fact, never was seen such despatch, so great was 
the anxiety of all hands to be busy.’ 


The Revenge was ordered home to refit and repair, and once again 
Sir Charles Paget comes on the scene: 


‘On arriving in England our great swell and M.P. Captain took 
command and the man who had so gallantly fought our ship was 
turned adrift; he was a noble fellow although of no high family 
or noble connections, but valour without these appendages is not 
always sure of meeting its reward...’ 


Paget remained in the ship through the Walcheren Expedition 
‘and of course was much gratified by having persons of rank and 
title as cabin companions.’ ‘ Jack Nastyface ’ has much of interest 
to tell of that disastrous affair, and one is sorely tempted to linger. 
The bitterness of mind of the survivors is very clear from his 
remarks, while there is a human note in. the taunt with which they 
were greeted ashore in England : 


‘The grand secret exhibition men”; yes, they’d let us into 
the secret too by and by in the way of a side-wind—heavy taxation. 
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In the following year, while the Revenge was chasing a French 
frigate under the guns of La Hogue, an incident occurred which 
throws a little light on the hard lot of newly pressed men : 


‘ An awkward shot came in one of the after port holes and took 
away five legs from three of the men who were working the gun. 
Two ... men died, the other survived after suffering the am- 
putation of both legs above where they had been shattered. This 
man we had pressed out of a homeward-bound East indiaman a 
few days before. On his application to the Admiralty with his 
papers he was told he had not been long enough in the service 
. . . but by perseverance twenty pounds per annum were granted 
to him.’ 

Impressment, it will be remembered, was one of the two main 
evils ‘ Jack Nastyface’ was writing to attack, and he quotes case 
after case as examples of the working of this ‘ unnatural and un- 
civilised custom.’ For instance : 


‘At Flushing one day when the Captain was on shore, the 
Master * hailed a transport, and not receiving a quick reply he sent 
one of our boats alongside to press the fellow he had hailed and who 
was not ready enough to answer. They found the crew had hid 
themselves . . . (and) were ordered to probe with their cutlasses 
in-searching the ship. On search they found him and brought 
him on board and he was compelled to serve. ... We had our 
full complement and did not want a man.’ 


The author’s own experiences while proceeding on leave after 
Trafalgar show the indignities to which the sailor ashore had to 
submit as a part of the system. At Gosport, he was detained by a 
party of soldiers until he had produced his liberty-ticket; at 
Fareham, he was chased and seized by the press-gang, and again, 
at Alton, he had another encounter with soldiers. 


‘Thus for thirty miles from the sea-port was a poor seaman 
hunted by this detestable set, who are constantly watching in the 
bye lanes and fields to intercept any seaman who may be passing 
that way: the inducement held out to these men stealers is five 
pounds for each seaman they may capture...’ 


After a trooping trip to Lisbon carrying reinforcements for 
Wellington, ‘ Jack Nastyface’s’ naval career came toanend. He 
adds a long ‘ Postscript,’ however on the methods of punishment 
he had witnessed. It begins with an instance of ‘ flogging through 


the fleet.’ 
1 The navigator. 
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‘, . . four impressed seamen attempted to make their escape 
from a frigate then lying at Spithead. They were tried by a Court- 
Martial and sentenced to receive 300 lashes each through the fleet.’ 


The full description of the process is too gruesome to repeat : 
two phrases are enough : 


‘ After (the sufferer) has been alongside several ships, his back 
resembles so much putrefied liver, and every stroke of the cat brings 
away coagulated blood .. .’ 


The much commoner flogging at the captain’s order—without 
the need for a court martial—might mean ‘ from one to five lashes 
according to the captain’s whim,’ ‘ but the general number is three 
dozen...’ One unidentified captain of the Revenge is stated to 
have ‘ within a short time flogged or started upwards of 300 men 
and this too whilst we were blockading an enemy’s ports.’ 

‘Starting,’ though awarded for trivial offences, was sometimes 
severe in its effects : 


‘ 


. every boatswain’s mate carries a rope’s end in his pocket. 
The man is ordered to pull off his jacket and the boatswain’s mate 
then commences beating him. Some of these men’s backs have 
often been so bad that they have not been able to bear their jackets 
on for several days. ... This punishment is so common that no 
minute is made of it in the log-book and but few men can escape 
in wartime, particularly in those ships where the Captains give 
that power to his inferior officers.’ 


The despotic authority of even the ‘ inferior officers ’ is suggested 
in an earlier passage dealing with a midshipman who was killed at 
Trafalgar : 


‘He was a youth not more than twelve or thirteen years of 
age, but I have seen him often get on the carriage of a gun, call a 
man to him and kick him about the thighs and body, and with his 
fist hit him about the head, and these, although prime seamen, 
dared not murmur.’ 


Other minor punishments were ‘running the gauntlet’ and 
‘gagging.’ 

‘, . . for any petty theft, the criminal is placed with his naked 
back in a large tub and his hands lashed down to his side. This 
tub is drawn round the deck by the boys, the Master at Arms with 
his drawn sword pointing to the prisoner’s breast. . . . the Boat- 
swain has given the prisoner a dozen lashes and the ship’s crew 
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are ranged round the deck in two rows so that the prisoner passes 
between them. Each man is provided with three rope yarns tightly 
laid together and knotted. With this each man must cut him or 
be thought implicated in the theft. Six Boatswain’s Mates give 
him half a dozen each as he passes round the decks, so that he 
receives four dozen lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails . . . and six 
hundred cuts with the three-yarn nettle . . .’ 

‘Gagging . . . is generally for a seaman’s daring to make a 
reply to his superior. The man is placed in a sitting position with 
both his legs put in irons and his hands secured behind him ; his 
mouth is then forced open and an iron bolt put across, well secured 
behind the head.’ 


Then follows a review of the general system of enforcing lower- 
deck discipline : 


‘, . . nineteen out of every twenty men suffer without being 
conscious that they have violated any law, and in many instances 
they are the most able and expert seamen . . . yet these men 
are more frequently punished and are constantly in dread when 
aloft lest they should be found fault with for not being quick 
enough. ... How many of these valuable seamen perished when 
aloft and trembling from fear, how many have actually fell from 
the yards and lost their lives, and how many hundreds have run 
away and by disguising themselves got over to America... . In 
this manner, together with those killed in battle, our ship was 
three times manned in less than seven years, for our complement 
was upwards of six hundreds, and we had on our books within that 
period twenty-one hundreds.’ 


The other side of the picture is not shown us, it is true. For 
instance, ‘ Jack Nastyface’ ignores the presence among his ship- 
mates of a proportion recruited direct from the gaols. In deal- 
ing with such types, harsh measures may have been thought 
necessary. And yet, however the fleet was manned, his pamphlet 
has certainly no need of its dedication : 


‘To the Brave Tars of Old England.’ 
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GROGWAS GHOST. 
BY ‘HAFREN.’ 


Since ‘ Dodge trouble’ is my pet watchword, I ought to hesitate 
before an avowal that may not be covered by the Statute of 
Limitations, or, at the least, may cover me with ridicule. But 
the itch of confession is upon me. Released by time and events, 
my pen must write of trouble deliberately invited, and from which 
I was only saved by sheer good luck. If, after reading, you feel 
inclined to condemn the long-kept silence, I beg of you to remem- 
ber this twofold question: Had you been in my shoes, would you 
have vouched for this circumstantial evidence before a coroner’s 
jury: would you not, rather, have dodged trouble by suppressing 
the circumstances? Very well, then— 

There is a certain hamlet that I shall call Grégwas. It has 
been playing hide-and-seek with the march of progress ever since 
the straw thatch was pegged on the top of its first daub-and-wattle 
hovel; and, so far as I know, ever since the abortive ‘I spy!’ 
of the Huckle affair Grégwas has again been in hiding. It deserves 
to be off the map. Except for those who keep their eyes heaven- 
ward, its setting has no attraction; a less-elevated vision takes 
in, for the most part, a wearisome up-and-down, blasted heath ; 
clumps and broken ridges of stunted, wind-bent thorn; and dis- 
used chalk-pits. 

I suppose it was the chalk that built Grégwas Hall, standing 
there alone in a pocket of the Downs at the dead-end of a mile 
and a half of execrable road ; the chalk that endowed the dumpy 
little church and the rambling parsonage in Grégwas itself. The 
Hall was empty for a generation, until Huckle blew in from nowhere 
and squatted there like a misanthropic hermit. As to the living 
—well, the gift of Grogwas used to be in my family ; and we gave 
it often. It is a rum sort of parson that would stand Grégwas 
for long: about fourscore souls in about twenty-five square miles : 
no gentry: not even the solace of a trout stream, let alone a brook 
deep enough for a melancholy parson to drown in—though he 
might take a choice of old chalk-pits, in which the seepage from 
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the Downs lies anything from five to twenty feet deep; and I 
am going to suggest to you that Huckle and his henchman came 
to an end after that fashion. 

Six months or so before this happened, a sort of cousin of mine 
—call him the Rev. Cyril Masbree—took on Grégwas. He had 
been tending the heathen abroad; but, warned for Home by 
repeated bouts of malaria, he had promptly written accepting the 
offer of the living; and just as promptly he settled into the 
parsonage with an old housekeeper, who had been his nurse. | 
cannot say whether or not he knew what he was in for; and would 
not like to say that a plaster of a clear four hundred a year weighed 
unduly in the mind of a shy, unworldly bachelor like Cyril. At 
all events, he dug himself in at Grégwas; and, feeling more or 
less responsible, I looked him up as soon as I could ; and, of course, 
I offered him a mount. I say ‘of course,’ because in those days 
motors were not universal, and I knew Cyril could ride, for all 
that he was a tubby little chap with soft hands and a face like a 
cherubim—a bit peaked, then, from malaria. All his family can 
sit a horse as soon as they are born. I was able to make the offer, 
because, at the time, I was trying to afford the ancestral home, 
about fifteen miles from Grégwas, by breeding hunters and ponies, 
It seems an odd side-line for an ex-sailor, but I had a first-class 
factotum ; and while it lasted the going was good. 

Cyril thanked me prettily, and said that he would not forget 
my kind offer; but, at present, all he needed was a quiet life with 
no excitement, since the doctors had told him to vegetate and 
get the fever out of his system. He did not think he would feel 
lonely ; indeed, he found the expansiveness of Grégwas rather 
refreshing after being shut in, in the Bush; and he intended to 
occupy his leisure with a philological and ethnical work dealing 
with his late flock. Having experienced a spell of the Bush in the 
rainy season, I could appreciate his comparison with Grégwas; 
and, as it seemed unkind to sow the seeds of discontent, I was 
hearty with him. But, to tell the truth, I thought him rather a 
mug—too simple for this hard old world; and, from the way 
his big eyes peeked at my chivvy, I fancied he dubbed me a pretty 
average horse-coper and not too respectable a relative for a parson 
to hobnob with. I did not make allowance enough for malaria, 
as you will perceive. 

That visit of mine was as far as we got for about six months, 
partly because the offer of an interim job of towing a floating 
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dock across the seas tempted me to leave home and ply my proper 
trade again. But, to continue— 

I was on the point of mounting my nag, after saying good- 

bye to Cyril and wishing him luck, when it occurred to me that 
neither of us had mentioned Huckle. 

‘Oh!’ I said. ‘Seen anything of the new tenant at the Hall 
—what’s-his-name ?’ 

‘Huckle,’ replied Cyril. ‘Sebastian Huckle ’—and he frowned. 

‘Hardly the sort of name to suggest love’s sweet dreams,’ I 
remarked carelessly. 

‘H’m—no, perhaps not —Cyril hesitated—‘ but the man is 
good looking—perhaps, striking is the better word.’ 

‘So you’ve met him?’ I said. ‘Decent? Does he ride, d’you 
know ?’ 

‘Yes, I called on him,’ said Cyril. ‘We did not mention 
horses. They say he possesses a motor-car, but I have not seen 
it. Polite—h’m, yes—but stand-offish. Told me pointedly he 
was @ Buddhist. I believe he only keeps one man-servant, a 
repellent-looking fellow—and, from the little I saw, the appoint- 
ments seemed bare. They may be in keeping with Mr. Huckle’s 
religious ideas, or from poverty—comparative, of course. But, 
as I said, the man himself is striking, and—and——’ He began 
to prod my nag’s neck with those white fingers of his, in a manner 
that irritated me. 

‘Go on, dammit!’ I urged. 

‘I can’t place him,’ said Cyril, frowning, not at me, I knew, 
but at his thoughts. 

*D’you want to?’ 

‘Well, yes, I do. Mr. Huckle’s face puzzles me. I’ve seen 
it before ; though where, for the life of me, I cannot recall. It’s 
queer—and he’s queer,’ said Cyril, plump out. 

“What !—mad ?’ I rejoined. ‘He must be to take Groégwas 
Hall, anyway.’ 

‘I meant queer in another way,’ said Cyril, as if he hadn’t 
been listening ; and then he said something that made me wonder 
if fever and the Bush hadn’t made him queer. 

‘The funny thing is,’ Cyril went on, ‘the moment I saw Mr. 
Huckle, ghosts came into my mind—no, you needn’t stare, Taffy. 
I may as well unburden myself about it. It’s like this. Once, I 
acted locum for a while to the chaplain of a jail; and there was a 
fellow there—in for bigamy, I think he was. Well, most of us 
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have some sort of a secret kink in our make-up; and this fellow’s 
kink was ghosts. The enforced silence of jail makes prisoners 
dumb or garrulous. But they are allowed to talk to the chaplain 
without restraint ; and I suppose something about me, or some- 
thing I said, touched this fellow off. He gabbled of ghosts. He 
was genuinely afraid of them. I spoke about it to the doctor 
who said that, no doubt, it was a phobia.’ 

‘But, look here, Cyril,’ I interposed. ‘Let’s have it flat, 
This fellow Huckle—and ghosts; that bigamist—and ghosts, 
What’s the connection? D’you mean that Huckle reminds you 
of the bigamist ? D’you mean that Huckle is—— ?’ 

I didn’t finish. Up went Cyril’s hand, as if I’d been brawling 
in church. 

‘Oh, hush!’ he said. ‘I ought not to have—to have——’ 

‘Oh!’ I put in huffily; for I hate to be baulked at an easy 
fence like that—‘you’ve said nothing, and I heard the same,’ 
With that, I mounted; then, to take the sting out of my retort, 
I added solemnly: ‘ Well, if Huckle does happen to be afraid of 
ghosts he may see one, come the New Year; for, by all accounts, 
the Hodman haunts Grégwas Hall on New Year’s Eve. So long!’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Taffy ?’ called out Cyril, with a laugh— 
as if to say: ‘ You damned old liar!’ 

‘Oh, hush!’ I chipped back at him. ‘I ought not to have 
—to have—’ 

That was in June, when the hay was being cut everywhere 
else except at Groégwas, where there wasn’t any; and I don’t 
suppose Huckle or ghosts came into my mind, nor did I hear 
Huckle’s name mentioned again until the last day of the year. 
I had just returned home from the towing job; and, that after- 
noon, as I was strolling across the paddock to a rather late 
bachelor’s luncheon, whom should I see pushing a bicycle up the 
drive but Cyril Masbree. It was a bright coldish day, and he 
looked fine. You’d never have taken him for a parson by his 
plus-fours and coloured tie, and cap on the back of his head ; and 
you’d never have thought he had ever had malaria by the pink 
cheeks of him and the clear whites of his eyes—grey-blue, they 
were. And I said to myself, as soon as I came close: ‘ Grégwas 
seems to suit you, Cyril, my lad; unless it is you’ve discovered 4 
charmer who wants to share that parsonage with you.’ 

What is more, when we sat down to table he tackled the cold 
beef, pickles and beer like a brave little man; but, in spite of all, 
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I twigged from the first that he hadn’t pushed that bike of his 
fifteen miles across country just to say how-do to a cousin. He’d 
come to say something special. Y’know, the horse-coping business 
makes a chap pretty slick in the uptake. So I let him talk noth- 
ings during luncheon, and then, to help tune him up, I brought 
out :, decanter of port, and put him in a big chair, with a fine, 
mild Teneriffe cigar between his lips—one of those banana-shaped 
smokes done up in a tight bundle, and of the sort that only skippers 
and chief engineers know the right brand. 

I was telling Cyril about the stumers that are palmed off on 
ships’ passengers and such-like, when he suddenly interrupted 
me. 
‘Oh, Taffy, that reminds me. Do you remember offering to 
lend me a horse ?’ 

‘Sure!’ I replied. ‘Now, look here, my lad. There’s a 
decentish hunt handy for this place, but Grégwas is too far. You 
must come and bed down in my caboose whenever you like. I 
suppose you are going to turn out ?’ 

‘H’m—well,’ le hesitated, with a grin, ‘“ turn out” would 
have been apt enough a hundred years ago.’ 

‘Don’t get you,’ I said. ‘Have another glass of port... . 
Now, it’s Christmas time—so I'll buy it. What’s the joke? If 
you're not going to hunt, what do you want a nag for? Anyway, 
if it’s only to get your fat down, my offer holds good.’ 

Cyril drank, twirled his glass between finger and thumb, then 
—‘And do you remember our talk about the tenant at Grégwas 
Hall?’ he shot at me in a funny way. 

‘What!’ I teased him. ‘Huckle—the bigamist you met in 
jail—the feller who was scared of ghosts ?’ 

‘I really believe he is the man,’ said Cyril, solemn as an owl. 

‘Oh, do you!’ I said. ‘ Anyway, what’s that got to do with 
my lending you a nag?’ 

‘A white one, please,’ said Cyril, ‘if you’ve got one.’ 

‘Oh! I’ve got two that would pass for white in the dark— 
but you’re too dark altogether for me, to-day, Cyril, my lad.’ I 
began to think that he hadn’t shaken off the fever so well as I 
imagined, or else that a few glasses of port on top of draught beer 
had gone to his head. 

‘I’ve been making discreet enquiries,’ he said. ‘Isn’t the 
ghost at Grégwas Hall supposed to be a man on a white horse ?’ 

‘Come to think of it,’ I said, humouring him, ‘he is, A high- 
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wayman—the Hodman, they call him—who ran off with the 
daughter of the house one New Year’s Eve ; and, for their foolish. 
ness, both got drowned in a chalk-pit. In broad moonlight, too, 
so the tale goes,’ I added, as I put the stopper in the decanter, 

‘Well,’ Cyril stated, ‘to-day is New Year’s Eve!’ 

‘So it is, b’gad!’ I said. 

‘And if Huckle is that bigamist,’ he continued; ‘and if he 
were to see a highwayman on a white horse—say to-night—Huckle 
wouldn’t like it.’ 

‘No, b’gad!—that he wouldn’t!’ I agreed, ‘ providing, of 
course, that Huckle knew the yarn about the Hodman.’ 

‘He does,’ said Cyril. ‘I went to see him again, and I told 
him about the ghost. He didn’t like it at all.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘surely you aren’t going to rub it into the poor 
devil with a ghost trick, are you, Cyril? Damn it all, if Huckle 
is the bigamist, he has worked off the crime in jail—— Here! 
Have another smoke—no use sucking at a dead cigar.’ 

Cyril waved them away. ‘ The fact is, Taffy,’ he persisted, ‘I 
believe the fellow is at it again.’ 

‘ What !—trigamy ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet. But there’s something mighty queer going 
on at Grégwas Hall.’ 

‘Look here, my lad,’ I blurted out, ‘ what do you know ?—or 
is all this flummery merely your way of having a bit of seasonable 
fun with a thick-headed sea-cousin? Let’s have it pat—and I'll 
give you another glass of port.’ Then I had an idea, ‘Cyril,’ I 
said sternly, ‘is there a petticoat in this ? ’ 

‘There is, Taffy,’ he replied, simply as could be. 

‘I thought so all along,’ I said. ‘And now, please, tell me 
that she’s young and beautiful as a princess, and waiting to be 
carried off.’ 

‘Oh! I couldn’t say all that,’ he protested earnestly ; ‘for 
I’ve not seen her . . . but read this, Taffy ’—and, with that, he 
pulled out of his vest pocket a bit of paper and handed it over. 

I cannot remember the exact words that were scrawled on it 
in pencil—something like this: 


‘I am in desperate straits. If you would do a Christian ad, 
be near the side door with a horse at midnight to-morrow. Oh, 
please say nothing to anybody until I have succeeded in escaping 
From the clutches of this devil! Burn this.’ 
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‘ Well,’ I jeered, ‘ you haven’t burnt it, and you have told some- 
body, Cyril.’ 
‘Oh! I had to tell you, Taffy,’ he said. ‘ You see, I couldn’t 
take her to the Vicarage.’ 
‘Oh! couldn’t you ?—couldn’t you, really ?’ I mocked him. 
‘As for burning it ’—and what must he do then, but snatch 
the bit of paper from me, crumple it up and poke it into the fire ! 
‘That was a dam-fool trick,’ I told him sharply. ‘ That paper 
was evidence . . . a white horse, you said, Cyril ?’ 
f ‘I told Huckle that the highwayman rode a white horse, Taffy.’ 
‘ Nothing like being particular in detail,’ I said, ‘ and I suppose 
1 you'd dress the part.’ 
‘I did think of doing so.’ 
: ‘Did you, really! ... Come now, Cyril—you wrote that 
» — billet-doux yourself.’ I pushed the decanter towards him. 
l ‘Honest, Taffy, I didn’t.’ 
‘Then how did you come by it?’ I demanded. ‘ Instead of 
I all this diddery-dodgery, why, in heaven’s name, can’t you give 
me the tale pat ?’ 
Cyril did his best, I must say. 
g On the afternoon before he came to me, he had decided sud- 
denly to pay Huckle another call. Rather to his surprise, he had 
: — been admitted without demur by the henchman, whom Cyril 
e & described as being like a gorilla with toothache. The tée-d-téte 
1 @ had not been altogether unsuccessful, until Cyril launched the 
I § legend of the Hodman; but, then, Huckle had made it quite clear 
that the call had reached the social limit; and Cyril was shown 
out again into the dark. He had left his bicycle round the corner 
e § of the house, and while he was striking match after match in try- 
e | ing to light his lamp he heard a ‘ Hist!’ above him; and some- 
thing like a white moth fluttered down at his feet. Just as he 
x | picked it up, the side door opened, and the gorilla’s face poked out 
e | into the ray of the lamp, that had by now consented to behave 
r, | itself. Feeling that the situation suggested an impropriety, Cyril 
it & had slipped the billet-doux into a pocket and ridden away. And 
there you have it. 
No doubt, after reading the missive, the average citizen would 
t, | have labelled the whole thing a jest, or have applied to it a patho- 
h, § logical explanation ; but Cyril wasn’t an average citizen. He slept 
on the billet-doux, and came to me. Grégwas did not possess a 
resident bobby ; and, well—I did not advise going to the police, 
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because the idea of this tubby little parson dressing up as a high- 
wayman ghost and planting himself outside Huckle’s house at 
midnight on New Year’s Eve was dancing on my diaphragm ; and 
since Cyril refused another glass, I finished off the decanter, to 
drink to his good fortune with the beautiful princess in distress, 
telling him at the same time that he was a juggins for his pains, 

‘One thing I bargain for,’ I concluded. ‘ You shall have your 
white horse, and one that will carry two up; but, if you should 
rescue any female from a bigamist’s clutches, you don’t bring her 
to my caboose, Cyril.’ 

He turned away and spoke into the fire. ‘I thought, perhaps, 
you would have a pair of long boots, Taffy.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I have two pairs,’ I replied, eyeing his 
fat little legs. ‘ Perhaps you thought of borrowing my long bridge- 
coat—or an oilskin ?’ 

‘Thank you, Taffy,’ he said. ‘The coat, I think. I have 
pinned up one of my own hats. It is on the carrier of my bicycle, 
which I could leave here, until I return with—with the horse.’ 

‘Ah! but you’ve forgotten a peruke and a mask. A highway- 
man should wear a peruke and a mask, Cyril,’ I warned him. 

He pouted. ‘ We couldn’t manage a peruke in time, Taffy. 
A pity—but,’ he went on brightly, ‘ I have made quite a convincing 
domino.’ For my inspection, he pulled out from his pocket a 
home-made affair, with black bootlaces for fasteners. 

Now, what could anyone do with a man like that ? 

The long and short of it was that, after a strong cup of my 
housekeeper’s tea—which I thought it my duty to lace—I put 
Cyril up on ‘ The Skipper’, a big, flea-bitten white that I could 
trust. But I didn’t like it—I didn’t like him setting off alone on 
that silly business and across country that was strange to him. 

‘I don’t get you at all, Cyril,’ I said, as we shook hands ; ‘ and, 
if you weren’t a parson, I’d damn your eyes for a fool, and my 
own for another.’ 

‘I believe you’re envious, Taffy,’ he chipped me, looking back 
over his shoulder like a cheeky school kid and digging at ‘ The 
Skipper’s ’ belly with the heels of my long sea-boots. 

And, though I let fly another swear at him, Cyril was right. 
I was envious. And—funny thing !—it rankled no end that he'd 
never so much as hinted I should go along with him and hold his 
hand in the dark, so to speak. 

‘Oh! all right, Cyril, my lad,’ I said to myself, after he had 
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titupped out of earshot, and my thoughts had timé to sink in. 
‘Go and play your fool ghost game on Huckle; but it would 
only serve you right, if the real Grodgwas Ghost got in ahead and 
sneaked the lady.’ 

Yes, I was vexed with Cyril and his obstinate credulity ; but, 
somehow, I had to laugh; for the notion of parson Cyril getting 
double-crossed by the Hodman, or even meeting with him on his 
own special night of New Year’s Eve, was distinctly funny. And, 
as I stood there thinking, I told myself that it was going to be 
an ideal night for a ghost to walk. A big tricksy old moon was 
creeping up the sky, and a queer moony mist everywhere—the sort 
of night that makes you see things that aren’t there, and butt 
into things that are; that makes you want to go straight on, 
instead of turning a corner. Why, even where I stood I could 
not be sure of the run of my drive across the home paddock ; and 
on Grogwas Downs a fellow might go slap into a chalk-pit, and 
not know it, until he was drowned and a corpse. I knew I could 
trust ‘The Skipper’, of course; but, still... 

Oh, well !—having involved myself so far in this confession, it 
would be a cowardice to jib when the worst has to be told; and 
... anyhow, just before the New Year came in, if you had been 
peeping through a window above the side door of Grégwas Hall, 
you might have seen a figure on a big pale horse lollop over a low 
part of the tumble-down wall by the pool in the shrubbery and 
take quiet station on the grass-grown terrace in the shadow of the 
house. And, although you might have imagined it was. the 
Hodman, I do assure you that the figure on horseback certainly 
was not the Rev. Cyril Masbree. 

Apparently, however, someone near by was deceived. For, 
presently, there was a scraping of bolts; the side door whipped 
open, and out ran a female. At the same moment, somewhere 
inside the house, there broke out a whirr. 

‘Quick! quick!—quick!’ It might have been the tiny 
squeaking of a bat ; then—a jump, a helping heave, and a scramble 
—and she was astride on the crupper, with her arms round the 
Hodman’s middle. He was solid enough. He could feel her heart 
bumping against his back; and his own heart caught the flurry. 

There was no time to lose. The electric alarm was going like 
mad, and Huckle and his minion would soon give chase. Except 
the shrubbery, there wasn’t cover for a rabbit ; and the road only 
led one way—the crazy mile and a half up and down and round 
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the folds of the Downs toward Grégwas hamlet. And Huckle had 
a motor-car, which, no doubt, he kept ready for instant use. 

Still, bigamists have not the monopoly of brains; and so, a 
while later, hidden in a hollow fifty yards off the road, the Hodman 
made out the pluffing of a motor-car coming fast from the direction 
of Grégwas Hall. It had no lights; and when the sound told 
him that the car had passed by, the Hodman poked up his head 
cautiously to get a look-see. 

To the left, the road, after running flush with the Downs, dipped 
sharply beneath a gradually deepening bank on the near side, 
down to a nasty curve at the bottom, on whose inner bend was a 
short, level off-way that led to an old chalk-pit, always holding 


deep water. The climb of the road out from the curve, and beyond, | 


was hidden by the contour of the Downs. 

But, for the moment, the Hodman wasn’t bothering about 
the road, or Huckle and his motor-car; for, lo! and behold! 
there, outlined upon a ridge opposite, with the moony mist making 
him gigantic, had appeared ghost Number Two. And if this 
wasn’t the real and original Grégwas Ghost, then the moon on 
Grégwas Downs on a New Year’s Eve never had played tricks 
with a countryman’s eyesight and made him scuttle home to set 
the yarn rolling down posterity. 

Huckle—unless he was blind—must have seen the apparition, 
over to his right, just about the time when the car rushed down- 
ward behind the bank on his left, and the sound of engine and 
wheels petered out into dead silence. Possibly, it upset his nerve 
in a place where he would need it, going at that speed. You 
must form your own opinion. I can state, however, that, 
shortly afterwards, the two ghosts met on the road opposite the 
hollow. 

‘Hi! Cyril,’ I complained. ‘ You needn’t ride over me.’ 

He reined up ‘The Skipper’ with a jerk, and peered down 
at me on foot. ‘ Well, I’m dashed !—it’s Taffy!’ he exclaimed. 
‘What the deuce are you doing here—and in that get-up ? What 
have you got on your face ?’ 

‘Leave my face alone,’ I bade him. ‘ Where’s your own 
precious mask ?—Anyway, you're late to the tryst, Cyril.’ 

‘Oh, bother it! yes,’ he said wearily. ‘I lost my domino, and 
myself as well, I’m afraid.’ 

‘ You're not the only one who has lost something,’ I said. ‘ Did 
you see @ motor-car in the dip, as you came across ¢’ 
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‘Motor-car!’ he said. ‘What motor-car?’ I believe he was 
still half-asleep. 

‘Huckle’s, of course,’ I said, ‘and Huckle’s in it, chasing the 
peautiful princess.’ 

That woke him up. 

‘Taffy !’ he let out, stabbing a finger at me, ‘ you’ve got her ?’ 

‘T have,’ I said. ‘She seems a nice little filly—and, if you'll 
step off the road a piece with me, I’ll hand her over to you.’ 

‘Oh! no, you won’t!’ he said, with a snigger that told me 
he was properly riled. ‘You'll save me the trouble, and have 
to take her to your own caboose, after all, Taffy.’ 

B’gad! it was a rum how-d’you-do. He was as stubborn and 
sulky as a mule; and we argued it out high and low for a good 
quarter of an hour, there in the moonlight, on that blasted heath 
—like a couple of highwaymen bickering over the swag; and I 
believe, if we’d had pistols or hangers, we’d have fired and slashed 
at one another in a real old-fashioned cousinly mix-up. We forgot 
Huckle entirely. 

‘Well,’ I begged at last, ‘come and be introduced to her, 
anyway, and give me the support of your cloth.’ I don’t mind 
admitting I was full of guile. I meant to palm her off on to 
Cyril somehow. 

Yes, he would do that; he would give me his moral support. 
So, off we went together towards the hollow. 

No one was there—not even my nag, which turned up alone 
at my place, early in the morning; and a nice fuss there was, 
until I, too, reached home, after a shake-down and breakfast at 
Cyril’s parsonage. In spite of facile explanation, I don’t think it 
did my domestic character any good. Still, I put up with that 
willingly, because luck had saved me from much worse. 

Cyril, I may say, seemed to tire of Grégwas. The heathen 
abroad called to him; he went out again—and stayed there, poor 
fellow. 

Huckle, also, never returned. He, his gorilla-faced henchman, 
and his motor-car—well, there was no inquest. I, personally, 
believe that it was a case of actus dei nemini facit injuriam. What 
lawyers say in Latin ought to be good law; but, if you suggest 
that, on my evidence, the law might have attached importance 
to the peculiar dangers of the place where Huckle was last seen, 
I must remind you of the question that I advanced at the very 
beginning of this recital. 











SPIDERS. 
BY E. L. GRANT WATSON. 


As at twilight colours appear more significant than in the glare of 
noon, so, in autumn, the twilight of the year, nature, in sight and 
sound, seems to strike more vividly at the senses, and to call for a 
more direct recognition than in summer. October, the month of 
moist grasses, of ripe and over-ripe fruits, of turning leaves, of pale 
skies and of the faint, rapturous, sweet smell of vegetable decay, is, 
above all others, the month of spiders and their multitudinous 
webs. The year’s last extravagant growth of blackberry and rose 
briers makes thick tangles between the hedges and the grass, and 
here, amidst trailers and browned halms, the spiders hang their webs, 
Each night they build them, and in the morning the frail strands 
are hung with raindrops or dew. They are of all sizes and kinds, 
from the large, concentric circles, stretched on radiant cords, to the 
faint gossamers that are so fine as barely to be visible. Heavy- 
bodied spiders are here and there hanging in the centres of their 
snares, but most often, they are lurking under leaves, with their 
sensitive fore-legs feeling the cord which gives the message when an 
intruder touches the web. 

Beside the more obvious clock-faced webs there are others, 
placed deeper in the grass, of a closely woven, silver texture 
fashioned in elegant, hyperbolic curves. These are tempting 
carpets for the feet of the unwary, and their sentinel owners are 
concealed in tapering, silver-shining tunnels, ready to rush forward 
if their prey should be entangled, or, should danger threaten, to 
rush back to the far open end of their tube. And besides the web- 
forming spiders, there are hundreds of others. Deep in the grass 
swarm the small, black jumping spiders, who are the last to be 
seen basking in the autumn sunlight, and the first to make their 
appearance in the early spring. These are very active, and their 
jumping seems a miracle against the laws of mechanics, They defy 
gravity, and when running across a ceiling, can jump away from it 
and back again in the same bound. And, besides these numerous 
black jumpers, there are the large running spiders which, though 
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often seen in the daytime, are, I think, chiefly nocturnal in their 

activities. These prowl round the edges of the room at night, and ~ 
in the morning are found struggling to get up the slippery sides of 
the bath, or drowned in the sink. 

But what of these spiders? You will say, they are not very 
interesting. Why talk of them ? 

I will try to explain. They are a good example, so it seems to 
me, of natural objects which we see not at all as they really are, but 
as things conceived of in the mind, which bear an altogether different 
significance. The spider, if you look at her closely, and try to see 
her for what she really is, is a terrifying animal. Her forehead is 
like the side of a battleship, in which are set eight embossed eyes, 
each surrounded with its ring of warts and spines. Her visage is 
steel-plated, mechanical and relentless, and beneath its expression- 
less expanse move to and fro the sharp, blood-thirsting mandibles. 
The legs are hairy and jointed like those of a lobster, the abdomen 
fat and silky, and the hind legs are for ever playing in an uncanny 
manner with the jet of silk she continually spins. No mythical 
monster, conjured by the mind of man, chimera or hydra, was ever 
half so horrible. Yet this is not the spider as we think of her, nor 
is it the creature which we see with our casual glance. The familiar 
spider of our own conceiving is the industrious web-maker, who, with 
her jewel-like body, makes more beautiful the autumn foliage. 
She is the spinner of the gossamers which hold the dew in thousands 
of bright, reflecting drops ; she is the plummet, hanging on her line, 
with legs feeling the air; she is the adventurous rope-thrower, 
casting her lasso into the wind to find what chance resting it may 
she is Arachne, the follower of the clue, the threader of the maze 
and beyond and besides all this, and much more, she is the familiar 
spider of our window-panes, the persistent defier of housewives and 
their brooms. And for each man she carries a thousand associa- 
tions. As boys we have hunted for the biggest of her tribe, and put 
them into pill-boxes that they might fight one another, and the 
night after, with an uneasy conscience, have seen them on their 
long threads, dangling from the ceiling, threatening to fall on our 
beds. On summer evenings, the beauty of their webs has caught our 
glance, and they and the delicate and deadly structures that they 
have woven have become a part of the emotions that we then lived. 
On some particular day, stamped deep into our remembrance, their 
sticky strands have clung to our faces as we pushed through the 
bushes. They are a portion of the days we have forgotten, and 
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so partake of the quality of the sunshine, the smell of dawn and 
the sweet pungency of autumnal decay. They are symbols for 
feelings we cannot name. They hardly belong to themselves at all, 
and find a more shining life in our moods and reveries. 

And so it is with all things in nature. Man has invaded the 
lives of beast and plant, clothing them with his own emotions, 
Man has gazed into nature, making it his mirror, and, as his own face 
changes, he sees a changing reflection ; yet each one of us sees in 
nature not only the petty reflection of his own face, but the reflec- 
tion which mankind has put there. We have but to think of the 
snake and of all the associations through which its limbless body 
writhes, to be sure that this is so. Though the scientist may try 
to see things objectively, and may succeed in painting a new picture 
of that which he has seen, he does not easily alter the established 
pattern, and, as time passes, his small contribution is absorbed 
into the original, and the picture becomes again subjective. Sub- 
jective, yes, but not in any individual sense, nor controlled too 
strictly by the accident of time. To-day I see the spider’s web as 
I saw it in my youth, and as in ten years’ time I shall see it, if I 
live so long. I sec it as Shakespeare saw it or Hudson or Hardy 
or any other man who has looked through the eyes of mankind 
rather than merely through his own. 



























LETTERS FROM AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION. I. 
BY R. N. CAREW HUNT. 


In the year 1820, or thereabouts, my great-grandfather, John Wild, 
began to collect autographs and he continued to do so until his 
death in 1855. His collection, which had, by this time, become 
an exceedingly large one, was then placed under lock and key and 
was carefully preserved by his descendants. In 1928 it passed 
into my hands and upon examining it I found that it contained 
a large number of letters of interest, many of which were unpub- 
lished. Some of these I have recently edited with the title: 
Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John Wild (Philip Allan, 
1930), and this article and the following are based upon a further 
selection. A few of the letters are, however, later acquisitions, for 
in this, as in every other collection, there are gaps and these I 
have attempted to fill when an opportunity has arisen. Nor has 
this been simply an act of piety towards my ancestor. There are 
few occupations more fascinating than the collecting of autographs 
provided only that it is rightly undertaken. Unpublished letters 
of literary or historical value are constantly appearing on the market 
and it is possible even for a person of quite moderate means to 
acquire over the course of years a collection of letters which are 
not only of interest in themselves but which throw new light upon 
the past. Such a pursuit is at least of more value to the republic 
of letters than the present fashionable mania for speculating in 
first editions. The justice of both of these contentions will, I hope, 
be illustrated by the group of letters which follows. They belong 
to the eighteenth and to the early part of the nineteenth century 
and to the best of my knowledge none of them have yet appeared 
in print. 

Our first letter is from Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to her 
late husband’s ally and companion in arms, the Prince Eugéne. 
It is dated from ‘ Marlborough house. Jun: 26 1735.’ The Duke 
had died in 1722 and in spite of several offers of marriage his wife 
remained faithful to his memory. But for all her ability she was 
& most unamiable woman and the last years of her life were spent 
in a series of violent quarrels—with her architect, Vanbrugh, to 
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whom she refused permission to enter Blenheim, and with almost 
every member of her family. The treatment which her grand. 
daughter, Lady Anne Egerton, received may serve as an example 
of her malignancy. The Duchess obtained a portrait of her, 
blackened the face and hung it in her own room with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ She is blacker within.’ The same malice and vindictiveness 
are only too apparent in her letters and it is a relief to find one 
of which the tone leaves nothing to be desired. She writes on 
behalf of a Mr. Nugent who wished to serve as a volunteer in the 
Prince’s army and she begs ‘ that he may be provided for in such 
manner as your Highness shall judge his merits and services entitle 
him to.’ Many of her friends have asked for her good offices in 
this regard and she continues : 


‘I was ye rather induced to comply with their desires herein, 
as I thought it a laudable ambition in ye Gentleman, to learn ye 
art of war from ye greatest General this age hath produced. And 
this I may say without any suspicion of flattery, having heard this 
character of Yr Highness from my late dear Lord, who was esteemed, 
in some degree, a Judge of those matters. This Gentleman, by 
being a Roman Catholick, is not capable of any employment in 
his Britannic Maj§ Troops: but since he differs from us in Religious 
sentiments, I am pleased, that he takes that part in ye present 
War, which I think ye most favourable to our civil Liberties. I 
own, I am strongly prejudiced to think so, because yr H. is en- 
gaged on that side: ye glory of whose life hath been, to have 
spent it equally in ye defence of ye Christian Religion & ye civil 
Liberties of Europe. But I perceive, ye pleasure I have from 
renewing, in this manner, my acquaintance with yr Highness, will 
draw me in, before I am aware, to expatiate too much upon ye 
great qualities I esteem in you, which will be mis-spending so much 
of yr time, from which all Europe at present expects great advantage. 
Give me leave, therefore, without taking up any more of it, to 
assure you that I am, with ye greatest esteem & respect, 

‘Yr Highness’s most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 
‘SaraH MarLBorouas.’ 


Prince Eugéne well deserved the compliments which the Duchess 
pays him, He was, indeed, the most experienced military -com- 
mander in Europe. In defence of ‘ the civil liberties of Europe’ 
he had fought by Marlborough’s side in the great battles of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. In the cause of religion he had 
been no less active. In 1697 he had cut to pieces at Segedin the 
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army of Moustapha II and his success against the Grand-Vizir, 
Ali, at Petervaradin in 1716 had been followed up in the year 
after by the crowning triumph of his military career—the rout of 
the Turkish forces at Belgrade. Now in his seventy-first year he 
was called upon to take the field in one of the most obscure of the 
dynastic entanglements of the eighteenth century—the War of the 
Polish Succession. He had in vain counselled the Emperor to 
preserve neutrality. But his advice had been disregarded, and as 
Commander of the Army of the Rhine he found himself confronted 
by an army twice as large as his own which, if victorious, would 
fall upon Vienna. He contented himself, therefore, with harass- 
ing the enemy who, as he records, ‘found me everywhere except 
on a field of battle.’ Towards the end of 1735 he induced the 
Emperor to make peace and the days of his active service were 
over. In the preface to his memoirs he records how rather more 
than fifty years before he had left France ‘ my heart swelling with 
enmity against Louis XIV who had refused me a company of horse 
because, said he, I was of tou delicate a constitution. I swore 
never to enter it but with arms in my hands. I have kept my 
word.’ 

As for Mr. Nugent, it would seem almost certain that he be- 
longed to the Westmeath family who were Catholics. It is there- 
fore curious that he should have desired to serve under the Prince 
Eugene, for in these wars more than one member of the family 
had fought upon the other side. If his offer was accepted he may 
have had an opportunity of meeting his kinsman, John Nugent, 
who became Earl of Westmeath in 1752 and who, after fighting 
against us at Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, was with the 
French army during this campaign. 

Letters of Henry Fielding are so excessively rare that one which 
was sold in New York in 1929 reached nearly 10,000 dollars. John 
Wild’s collection contains one letter of his—unhappily rather brief 
—addressed to ‘ Mr John Nourse, Bookseller, at the Lamb without 
Temple Bar’ and dated from East Stour, March 7, 1738. In it 
he informs his correspondent that 


‘some Disappointments have prevented yr. hearing from me and 
likewise the immediate Complyance with what desired in yrs but 
at my return to Town (a few Days before the beginning of next 
Term) I hope to give you a very satisfactory answer.’ 


The meaning of this is a little obscure for the letter belongs 
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to a period in Fielding’s life about which we know very little, 
From 1729 to 1737 he had been principally engaged in writing 
comedies and burlesques so gross as to have shocked a generation 
of playgoers which was not easily scandalised. The passing of the 
Licensing Act had put an end to these activities and had compelled 
him to seek a new means of livelihood. He turned to the law, 
entered himself as a student of the Middle Temple and, according 
to Murphy, his earliest biographer, sat up working half the night, 
He*had probably retired to East Stour from motives of economy 
and in order to free himself from interruption, and he concludes 
his letter by asking Nourse to send him a volume of Elizabethan 
law reports by Sir George Croke ‘ to be dispatched by the Taunton 
Coach which sets out evY Tuesday from London.’ It may be that 
he had already drawn heavily upon Nourse for the legal works 
which he required and that the latter had been pressing for a 
settlement at a time which, for Fielding, could hardly have been 
a more inconvenient one. 

Sarah, Henry Fielding’s sister, has a good deal more to say for 
herself. In 1744 she had published her first book, The Adventures 
of David Simple in Search of a Faithful Friend, to the second edition 
of which her brother contributed a preface in which he went so 
far as to declare that ‘ some of her touches might have done honour 
to the pencil of the immortal Shakespeare.’ Thereafter she wrote 
a number of novels, none of which, however, were very successful. 
Our letter is dated from Bath, December 4, 1758, and is addressed 
to Richardson who had some opinion of her literary powers and 
who had more than once befriended her. It has to do with her 
novel, The Countess of Dellwyn, which she had just completed. 
The Mrs. Ditcher whom she mentions was Richardson’s daughter, 
Mary, whose husband was a surgeon at Bath where Miss Fielding 
spent the greater part of her time on account of ill-health. 


‘ Bath-wick Dec ye 4. 
‘Dear Sirn,— 

‘I rejoyce greatly to hear a better account of your Health 
thro’ Mrs. Ditcher than I have heard lately. I hope it is not a 
representation made with a view only of gladning her good Heart 
but is really so. 

‘I have by the same friend who is so kind to bring this to 
London sent Mr. Millar a manuscript of two Vollumes which I 
sold him when he was at Bath for sixty Guineas for the first Edition 
of one thousand only, & forty Guineas more if it comes to a second 
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Edition: it fell so short that I have added above a hundred Pages 
since he was here, & I hope the great Mouth of the Press will be 
satisfied : pray let it be contrived to do if it can, I am almost sure 
I never wrote so much for two Vollumes before: shall I beg that 

ou will be so very kind to cast an Eye on the printing of it if 
your Health will permit without injury & pray be not scrupulous 
to alter any Expressions you dislike, but if this will do you any 
hurt & you are overloaded with other business I will trust it to 
our Nephew . . .: if it is necessary I must write a short Preface 
but I had rather not for I am quite weary... . 

‘I am very apt when I write to be too careless about great 
& small Letters & stops, but I suppose that will naturally be set 
right in the printing. 

‘To tell you that your family in Chandois Buildings, with the 
sweet babe your little grandchild were well the last time I heard 
from them, I suppose is to no purpose as you hear so often. I 
hope all your family are well & Miss Patty perfectly recovered. 

‘I am 
‘Dear Sir your ever sincerely affectionate 
‘S. Fre.pine. 

‘There is a note on a quotation from Shakespear in page 75 
of the first Vollume which I beg you to consider whether you 
think it proper. 

‘I don’t like the name of Colewort for Lady Fanny but could 
not think of a better.’ 


The Countess of Dellwyn duly appeared in the following year. 
Whether on Richardson’s advice or otherwise the name of Cole- 
wort was dropped. The heroine appears in the first volume as 
Lady Fanny Fashion, but by the second had become Lady Fanny 
Chlegen through her marriage to a gentleman of that name ‘ who 
was so absorbed in her dazzling lustre that he was seldom men- 
tioned . . . unless some odd man who sat near him at the bottom 
of the Table, thought it proper to acknowledge the Master of the 
House.’ I cannot trace the quotation from Shakespeare. It may 
be that Richardson thought it improper and deleted it. Miss 
Fielding died at Bath in 1768 and her friend, Dr. John Hoadly, 
the son of Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, set up a tablet 
to her memory in the Abbey Church with an inscription in which, 
after extolling her virtues, he prophesied, perhaps somewhat in- 
cautiously, that her writings would ‘be known as Incentive to 
virtue and an Honour to her Sex when this Marble shall be Dust.’ 

We now pass to two of the great sailors of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, Hawke and Keppel. A great improvement had taken place 
in the Navy about this time and this must in a large measure be 
attributed to Anson. The French had abandoned their attempts 
to invade this country and were now seeking, with the help of 
Spain, to found a great commercial empire. Anson thereupon 
collected the scattered squadrons which had hitherto cruised about 
in search of French galleons and formed them into larger units 
capable of engaging enemy squadrons sent as convoys to merchant 
ships returning from the Indies. The success of this policy was 
proved by the defeat of De Jonquiére off Cape Finisterre on May 3, 
1747. Hawke was not in this action, but on July 15 he was pro- 
moted Admiral of the White, and in August he received orders to 
join Sir Peter Warren who had just been appointed to the com- 
mand of the ‘ Western Squadron.’ In the same month Warren 
fell ill and in September was obliged to return to England. Hawke 
took over the greater part of the squadron with instructions to 
cruise about twenty leagues to the west of Ushant and Cape 
Finisterre. On October 14 he fell in with a French squadron 
under L’Etenduére and defeated it in an engagement in which 
Rodney laid the foundation of his future reputation. He returned 
to Portsmouth to refit on October 31, and on January 1, 1748, he 
addressed to the Admiralty the letter which follows. From its 
prosaic style we might conclude that Hawke was concerned only 
with a matter of official routine. But to take the fleet to sea in 
mid-winter was, in fact, a complete departure from the rules which 
had hitherto governed naval operations in favour of the new policy, 
by no one accepted more readily than by himself, of going for the 
French whenever and wherever occasion offered. _ 


‘My Lorp,— 

‘Having received my Orders to go to Sea, which I have con- 
sider’'d in the most mature manner I can, I beg your Lordship 
will give me leave to observe to you, that if, after I proceed to 
sea, the Winds should continue Easterly, I may then have it in 
my power to show myself off Belle Isle, but as the weather at 
this time of year is very uncertain it will be impossible to cruize 
off there, without endangering the ships being drove ashore .. . 
and the worst of it is, that we have no Pilots who know anything 
of the coast, tho’ they pretend to it when they are from it, and 
if the Winds are Westerly we should have a large offing to the 
Westward for if we have not, we cant keep the Ships off the Shore. 
As this is the case it is impossible to keep the Enemy from going 
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out of Port, at this Season, but we may lay our selves in a likely 
way to intercept them. For these reasons I have taken the Liberty 
to inclose the Rendezvous I propose to send to Sir Peter Warren 
before I go. .. . Intreating the favour of your Lordships Opinion 
on it .. . as I wou’d always wish to Act agreeable to your in- 
tentions hoping you will pardon the trouble as I am with the 


greatest truth and respect 
‘My Lord, 
‘Your Lordships Most Obedient 
‘Humble Servant, 
‘E. Hawke. 


‘The Rendezvous is between the Latitudes of 47° 30 and 46° N° 
taking care to keep about 80 Leagues to the Westward of Belle 
Isle.’ 


Ten days later, on January 11, Hawke left Portsmouth with 
nine sail of the line. The object of the ‘ Rendezvous ’ was to enable 
Warren to join him later in the year if his health improved and 
this he did in the spring. The expedition justified itself by the 
capture of the Magnanime, ‘a French ship of war of seventy-four 
guns, which having lost her top masts two or three days before, 
when bound for the East Indies, . . . was then making for Brest 
to refit,’ 

Keppel’s letter was written a few weeks earlier, on October 14, 
1747. In the course of Hawke’s action off Cape Finisterre, Captain 
Fox in the Kent attacked the Fougueux and after a fight of three- 
quarters of an hour within pistol-shot forced her to strike. He 
then received orders from Hawke to engage the Tonnant. He 
brought down her main and mizzen topmasts but did not follow 
up his advantage because his first lieutenant and master—‘ two 
damned bad fellows I verily believe,’ as Keppel elsewhere describes 
them, told him that the admiral had signalled him away. As a 
result the Tonnant escaped. On November 25 Fox was court- 
martialled, but though the court, of which Keppel was a member, 
found that ‘ his courage had been so fully proved as not to leave 
ground for suspecting it’ he was dismissed his ship and in 1749 
was placed upon the list of rear-admirals for half-pay. 

Only a few weeks before Keppel had himself been court- 
martialled for running his ship, the Maidstone, on to the Pellier 
Rocks, near Belle Isle, with the loss of twenty-seven men. But 
his social position and the fact that he was known to be Anson’s 
special protégé had rendered his acquittal certain. The loss of the 
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Maidstone only increased his reputation and within a few days he 
was appointed to the Anson, then in dock. Our letter, which js 
almost certainly addressed to Anson himself, is no more than an 
attempt to obtain preferential treatment for his new command, 
He was naturally anxious to get to sea before anyone else, and to 
secure as many of his old ship’s company as possible. 


‘My Lorp,— 

‘We have at last begun to hold the Court-martial on Mr. Fox 
but how soon we shall finish God alone knows but a week I fear 
won’t ; the Anson was not dock’t this Spring which I was extremely 
sorry for; however I fancy we shan’t lose above five or six days 
by it and have a cleaner bottom in lieu of that Loss of time ; the 
Great number of ships here makes a great Scarcity of Stores & 
Workers which was partly the Occasion of the Anson’s not docking 
and the few men she has got as yet: I begin to be uneasy for fear 
of losing many of the Maidstones & what can become of them 
I cant think. I hope your Lordship will think of some of these 
old ships men for me. My people are already growing sickly. . . . 
The fitting of all the disabled ships stops us something and if there 
was an Order for all the ships in the greatest readiness to have 
the preference we might get some of us to sea the sooner by it; 
the little time I now have to myself obliges me to Conclude 

‘and I am with Respect Your Lordship 
‘Most Obed Servant 
“A. KEPPEL. 


‘Portsmouth Nov. ye 26 1747.’ 


Keppel’s association with the Maidstone is of particular interest 
for the following circumstance. Two years later, in 1749, while 
refitting at Plymouth, he made the acquaintance of a young artist. 
He took a fancy to him and offered him a free passage to the 
Mediterranean on his flagship the Centurion, ‘ treating him in all 
respects as a brother, affording him the liberal use of his cabin 
and library and introducing him, when in port, to the first circles 
with which he associated.’ The young man was thus enabled to 
visit Rome and Florence where he passed two years in study. On 
his return to England he painted a full-length portrait of his bene- 
factor standing upon the coast of France after the loss of the 
Maidstone. It made his reputation and he became the most famous 
portrait painter of his day. His name was Joshua Reynolds. 

In conclusion, a letter of George III to his young son William, 
afterwards William IV. In 1778 the King had decided to send the 
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boy to be trained at sea and discussed the matter with Captain 
Digby to whose care he proposed to entrust him. In May, 1779, 
it was arranged that William should embark upon Digby’s flag- 
ship, the Prince George, and in the following month the King sent 
that officer his final instructions. ‘I desire he may be received 
without the smallest mark of parade. ... The young man goes 
as a sailor, and as such, I add, no marks of distinction are to be 
shown unto him: they would destroy my whole plan.’ William 
was borne on the books of the Prince George as an able seaman, 
his tutor, Mr. Majendie, afterwards Bishop of Chester, being borne 
asa midshipman. The only privilege which he received, if indeed 
he regarded it as such, was the possession of ‘a small place with 
light sufficient for following his studies,’ the King being determined 
that his son’s classical education should not be interrupted. Our 
letter, dated from Kew, June 26, 1779, was written a few weeks 
after the Prince had gone to sea and was probably the first com- 
munication which he had received from his parent since he left 
London. In it the King expresses his satisfaction at a letter which 
the boy had sent him ‘which gives me the more as I see You 
begin to settle to Your Line.’ 


‘TI should,’ he continues, ‘ be greatly mortified if every Child I 
have, did not in their different Situations turn out well, and it shall 
ever be my study both by instruction & example to guide them 
into the strait paths of Religion, Morality, Love of their Country 
& of Mankind in general ; it is that alone [which] can render them 
fit to meet with difficulties & with honour to extricate themselves. 

‘The Queen expresses every wish that arises in the breast of 
a tender Parent for Your prosperity, but trusts You will on all 
Occasions behave with the Courage which I flatter myself is inherent 
in the name of Brunswick. 

‘Adieu my Dear Boy: follow scrupulously the contents of the 
letter delivered by Major General de Budé & You will ever find 
me 

‘Dear William 
‘Your most affectionate Father 
‘GxorGE R.’ 


In January, 1780, William received the rank of midshipman 
and was thus raised to an equality with his tutor. He was present 
at the relief of Gibraltar and on his return to England received 
a great ovation. But upon his father discovering that the boy 
was being initiated by his elder brothers into the fashionable dis- 
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tractions of Vauxhall, he was at once sent back to sea. Five years 
later he passed his lieutenant’s examination, and in 1786 he was 
promoted Captain of the Pegasus. He had learned his job, and 
Nelson describes his ship as ‘one of the first ordered frigates I 
have seen.’ But he was an over-strict disciplinarian and was above 
all determined that no one should ever be allowed an easier time 
than he himself had had. In December, 1789, he was promoted 
rear-admiral and when war broke out with France he pressed for 
a command. But he was never employed, and in spite of the 
compliments which Nelson paid him it is doubtful if he possessed 
the ability to fill with distinction any high appointment in the 
Service. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WALK. 


Atone the quiet road, under the quiet skies, 
We walked, and I kissed your lips and your fearless eyes ; 
And we reckoned the world was very good and we most terribly wise. 


And the grey sea wind came singing a song from out of the carmined 
West, 
Singing a song of the silent shores where the sun and the stars find 


rest ; 
But I was with you and you were with me, and that was best. 


Softly up from the tide-kissed beach poured the music of the sea, 

Bidding a million pebbles dance and the rock-held weeds swing free ; 

But the years had waited for this one hour ... and the hour for 
you and me. 


Over the reeds and the marram grass spread the drowsy touch of the 
dew, 
Over fields where the rabbits had played and the flats that the red- 


shank knew ; 
But hand, in the twilight, groped for hand, and a dream came true. 


The silvered dusk rang clear once more with a sea-gull’s lonely call, 

Dropping swift as a joy will pass and dimmed as a tear will fall ; 

But we . . . we had found the thing we sought, and nothing mattered 
at all,... 


Along the quiet road, under the quiet skies, 
We walked back to the town, to the lights, to the thousand eyes, 


Knowing for sure that we and God were terribly, terribly wise. 
A. R. UBspELL. 
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ON RIDING BY NIGHT. 
BY MARGARET ASHWORTH. 


I. 


I HAVE been up to one of my tricks again, as Elizabeth puts it 
—‘riding a horse in the middle of the night when the two of you 
ought to be in your beds.’ 

Elizabeth twitched back the curtains and left me. Before I 
poured my tea I jumped out of bed and peeped through the high 
window that commands the stable. Moses was looking out of his 
box, chewing. He turned to the manger, got another mouthful, 
came again to the door. Smiling at that pleasant picture, I went 
back to my pillow. 

It was not the middle of the night; but anything after sun- 
set, by stable tradition, seems to be the middle of the night. 
Horses do not like being out in the dark, grooms say. And, say 
others, why ride by night when there is nothing to see ? 

I know that if you would be out in the evening you must be 
willing to do stable work, and your horse must be one that people 
who ride only for hunting would probably not like to own. Said 
an outspoken person one day, holding his master’s hunter and 
Moses at a meet, and talking of an addition to his stable—‘ I must 
say I like a horse to be a horse and not something an’ nothing.’ 
He glanced compassionately at mine. Had it been less of a mouth- 
ful, I should have re-christened Moses Something-an-Nothing then 
and there. 

My horse leads an irregular life, and thrives on it. He can 
remember joyous days when three or four of us would be out ‘in 
the middle of the night.’ I fancy he loves the smell of the soft 
spring darkness as much as I do, and knows that the time is coming 
when he will have his heart’s desire and sleep under the stars. 

Yesterday was a hard day, and I only got through it by promis- 
ing myself that if the work was finished, sent off by the afternoon 
post, the worker should have a treat: ride and dine in peculiarly 
pleasant circumstances. When Elizabeth asked was the boy to 
saddle up for exercising I said I would do it myself, by and by; 
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adding, with a casualness which I could only trust disguised g 
sense of guilt, that I should not be in for dinner. 

In the late afternoon, when the stable boy was out on the farm, 
I rode as quietly away as an excited dog would allow. Moses 
picked his course gingerly down the scarp, and then he was on the 
turf of the Icknield Way. Dusk was falling as he turned into 
soft by-roads leading to the town I sought, some ten miles from 
home. 

It was a dinner worth adventuring for, and I had a book in 
my pocket. Time passed more quickly than I was aware, and 
nine o’clock tolled from the church tower before I rode away from 
the hotel stables, smiled on by mine host, who has known what 
it is to love a horse. Moses made a heartening clatter in the sleepy 
town, met the headlights of cars and the spluttering fury of cycles 
unconcerned—a grace for which I can never be sufficiently thankful, 

The high-road where machines might be a nuisance was soon 
left behind, presently the last house passed. On either hand were 
drowsy fields, and farmsteads shuttered or with one golden eye 
on the vale. The whispering night, when there is nothing to see, 
they say, opened its arms. I was in no hurry, content to walk 
the two miles of hard road that lead to the by-ways. Darkness 
had already made a new world for me and called up that sixth 
sense, sleeping at other times, to lead me about in it. 

I could imagine no better cure for the fevered rush of the 
modern working day than such a home-going, and can even wonder, 
smiling at myself, why one does not live by night and sleep in the 
burdened, noisy day. I should choose my evenings, though! It 
must be a cold torture to ride on a night of easterly slapping rain; 
and a tired horse on any course by night or day can make for an 
intolerable weariness. But my gallant old Something-an-Nothing 
is in good fettle, rested and happy, grunting his ‘ Thank goodness 
I’m homeward,’ for the third time. I can hear Gipsy’s pads some- 
where in the rear. Except for these eight feet moving, and 8 
low whirr on the high-road left behind, there seem to be no noises. 
Soon I shall hear a-plenty, when my ears have got the night values 
my eyes are slowly gaining. 

In the town yonder, after a brightly illumined hotel, the sky 
had seemed a cavern of blackness hung with about six courageous 
stars. The six are multiplied beyond mortal reckoning. From 
every quarter new fields of radiance unfold about my road. I 
have not often seen a spring sky so vast. The stars fall down 
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to the very edge of the vale, and they clamour for room in the 
high heavens where there is not an inch to spare. Had there been 
frost in the air they would have crackled as they shone. That 
absurd Great Bear is standing on his head on the very top of an 
elm, and falls dismembered in the branches as I near the tree. 

If I had wanted to hurry on the hard road the bordering trees 
revealed in starlight would keep me back. You need no other 
lantern to tell their numbers and call them by their names. They 
seem oddly alive, move backward overhead, each with a special 
beauty kept for the evening hours. By day, colour and crowding 
detail confound one’s sense of pure line. Seen on such a night 
there is just the tree’s self, a character faultlessly revealed, lightly 
and surely etched on a shining page. 

The trunks fall away and I see the dim vale I know so well 
by day, the skyline ever changing as I ride. I can trace that row 
of alders hiding a stream. The blackest thing in the country-side 
is a covert crouching at the end of a wide pasture, like a robber’s 
den. As I spy out other shapes a rough little car comes grinding 
along, its baleful triangle of glare out-thrust toward me. There 
are curious eyes on a level with my boot. A flash, and it is gone, 
and like a colossal portal swinging at a lightning touch, the blessed 
night opens before me again with its soothing tones, its wideness, 
its liberty. The machine groans its way down the road; through 
the deadened crash of a bad gear-change at that sharp corner I 
hear Gipsy sneezing her way along a trail of exhaust fumes. Moses 
agrees to push on a bit. 

I never know which I like better, a sky of stars, or clouds 
driving, layer on layer, before the moon. There is a mystery and 
a vastness in a shrouded, broken sky that nothing else can give ; 
it is not one sky but many, changing every minute; the moon 
suddenly riding clear can turn the world to silver, beckon you to 
& spot a dozen miles away before she slips behind the clouds again 
and leaves you to go a pace at a time, earthbound. 

On such a night the air is softer than this, and there are scents 
and sounds unknown beneath these stars. With each whiff of the 
soft damp wind of cloudy skies you are aware of new odours—of 
freshly ploughed fields, a farmyard, a clump of invisible pines, 
soaked fallows, sleeping cattle, a haystack newly cut. There are 
wild cherries in that copse you passed. You want to wheel round 
like a dog and nose the trail. And there is another scent that 
you only get under a soft sky when you are far from any road, 
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that of the deep night coming down, and the earth turning in her 
sleep. 

Moses is not the one to loiter on this journey. All too soon 
the friendly lanes are left behind. The long brow of the hills, 
growing higher as we near it, carves a great wedge out of the sky, 
In a moment the Icknield will cut across our road and take us 
sharply round to the west. Had I not known it, the horse’s 
anxious look in that direction and an odd tension in his whole 
body would have told me. There are days when he is bidden to 
take an opposite course and mount the rise by a roundabout, 
easterly track. He is never certain of his fate, and I feel a sudden 
lightness in him, a freshness in his foot when he finds he is bound 
straight home. 

Now I have the long ridge at my elbow, like a great curving 
arm thrown round horse and rider, and a new heaven sweeping 
unhindered down to the very tillage. The high stars are pushing 
the hills away, and so clear that one of their number seems cut 
in two on the sharp brow. I had forgotten, in the tree-bordered 
lanes, with the mounting land to my face, what the swell of the 
starry sky over the vale could be, how much huger it would appear 
with the advancing night. 

My horse will not stand long enough—and indeed it would be 
an unkindness to try to make him—for me to catch that rare 
sensation only possible in such an hour as this, of the earth pulsing 
her way through space. A watcher resting motionless on a bank, 
eyes fixed on that sombre ridge, would be aware, this hour or the 
next, of an illusion of the whole sky moving and the ridge standing 
still, and know that it was really the earth turning. A movement 
so slow as to be almost imperceptible, on so vast a scale, throbs 
its glittering way into the poor human consciousness and casts an 
indescribable spell. 

You move, or you take your eyes from the ridge—the spell is 
broken like a spider’s thread, and there about you are the stars 
you know so well, fixed in the sky above your clumsy movements. 
The travelling host is broken up into a few groups you have always 
looked on as friends, that greeted you when you were young and 
sad, have smiled on your follies, and forgiven you for only thinking 
of them when the sun was out of the sky. 

Moses stands a minute and lets me star-gaze. Orion and Sirius 
are low over the western horizon. Before I know where I am 
they will be gone to make room for the nightingale, and then, 
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instead of this radiant heaven there will be midsummer half-lights 
and midsummer scents, and to be out in darkness one would indeed 
have to ride in the middle of the night. 


II. 


We have passed like a ghost through the sightless lanes, seeing 
only a group of loiterers at the closed door of a wayside inn. Here 
on the grass we shall meet no one. Your countryman is the last 
person to walk on the Icknield for pleasure by night; he has 
enough tramping by day. Your townsman is convinced that in 
such hours there is nothing to be seen and only discomfort to be 
felt, and if he must venture abroad on a short errand pulls a cap 
down over his eyes and stares strainingly at the ground, poor man. 

The grass receives our feet and we become ghosts indeed. I 
can imagine what horses feel when their hooves touch the sward 
after hammering the unyielding road. You need not have an 
ancestry telling of prairies and boundless horizons to be conscious 
of the magic, of the sudden allure. Moses springs on the turf 
and tells me I am no weight at all, if only I would let him go. 
There is danger here presently for half a mile, low branches in a 
rider’s face; and that shining, murderous high-road must be 
crossed. 

We choose a moment between two purring crescendoes, two 
assaults of sheet lightning. Moses walks firmly across the glass 
they call road, then his quickening feet are on the ancient track 
again. If I had the courage to let him go he would make short 
work of it to the path that breasts the rise—dodge the trees himself 
and not care in the least if I should be thrust backward over his 
tail. He walks happily along, ears forward, has eyes in his feet 
to deal with all the ruts and holes of the course. I can leave him 
to it and watch the changing land. 

Now we are under arching trees in a tunnel of gloom pricked 
by infinitesimal points of light. My arm before my bent face, I 
give myself up to a few minutes’ precious sensation : that of riding 
something I cannot see, being swayed gently along in a pitch 
blackness smelling of horse and leathers and sounding of soft 
hooves and a dog’s panting breath. Peewits rise from the flats 
crying that their nest is not in the middle of that stubble, oh no! 
A beech almost swipes me from the saddle, tears a handful of hair 
out, at least. I could have declared I knew this track, had put 
to memory every menacing tree. 
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There is a halt while I disentangle twigs from hair, and then 
with my head humbly down on Ikey Mo’s neck we go on through 
the tunnel. He makes me feel a poor thing, purblind and help. 
less, for I know there are bare roots lying across the track like 
rocky bars, but no hoof touches them. Trees fall away and close 
in again, and now we are in the open, and his pricking head is 
toward the narrow path that goes stealthily away from the grass 
road and mounts the scarp. Mine is westward, my eyes on the 
ancient track I know so well—‘ the way that goeth by the hills 
and toucheth no town.’ He is glad to be nearing home and | 
should be glad were we to add another ten miles to our tale, for 
here, in this deep solitude, the gift of the night, that sixth sense, 
is strongest. 

I have never been able to put a name to this sensation which 
nightfarers are conscious of. It is not only the delight of the eyes 
in the velvet-dark shapes folding and unfolding about you, the 
alluring scents, the delicate, refreshing sound of light airs in un- 
moved trees, the mixed music of windy skies—something beyond 
the senses is aroused when there is only yourself and the night. 

You may feel it after many miles’ walking, when dusk has 
fallen on the fields and your last miles must be trodden on dim, 
grassy ways. There comes a moment of uplifting, body and soul 
grown young and light, something around you carrying you along. 
The stony lanes cross your track, silver in moonlight, grey in star- 
light, a tender dun beneath cloudy skies, and the sward lies ahead 
calling to your springing feet to go on to the world’s rim. I have 
never worn such a mood out, nor dropped back into conscious 
weariness ; it has only been broken by a threshold crossed, the 
lights of a house. By day you share the earth with as many 
moving things and beings as you see, their colours, contacts, 
evidences of their labour and play, their homes. At night the 
earth belongs to you alone. It is a private garden, shielding and 
fragrant as a bower, measureless as the ocean, where you may 
wander enriched, set free. There are nights when you feel, if you 
look over your shoulder, as blessed John did on Patmos: you will 
see the beginning and the ending, which is and which was and 
which is to come. 


Side by side my horse and I climb the sharp ascent and 
warily I lead him through the gates. The stable boy always 
fears that Moses may have been hard pressed when he is out under 
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the stars, as if I were a highwayman cheating justice. He leaves 
his mother to scold me, and for love of Moses lays an extra deep 
bed of sweet straw. For my part I always put out an extra 
measure of corn, a reward for companionship, and I promise Moses 
an easy day to-morrow. He is brushed, polished, patted and 
rugged as if he were the world’s show charger, and indeed he is 
tome. I stand leaning over the half-door watching him, listening 
to the steady munching. Meantime a hungry dog is there, blink- 
ing in the rays of the stable lantern; and when I take out her 
dish and she leaps in joyous circles around me, I feel that my 
last nightly task is well rewarded. 

After the coloured darkness of the evening, candle-glow is the 
most bearable light. I set one on the table and blow the smoulder- 
ing logs into flame. There is presently a thud at the door and 
Gipsy comes in, thrusts a dinnery and adoring nose into my hand, 
follows me to my chair. She is too weary now to turn round a 
few times before she sinks to the rug. Down she flops where she 
stands, and stretches out, her nose against my boot. I hear that 
pleasant, long sigh of a dog giving itself up to sleep, and silence 
falls in the house. 

I know I am fortunate to be able to arrange my life in this 
way. In an ordered household of many members such vagrancies 
would be impossible. I lie looking at the fire-glow, not wanting 
to go to bed, for to sleep is a little to die, and I want to live. 
When the last red log falls asunder and bids me yield, I go out 
and listen at the stable door: all is quiet, my horse is at rest. 















CONCERNING ‘ JAMES’—AND A SEQUEL. 
BY ‘SHEREC.’ 


THE time was 6.30 a.m. and the place a certain dockyard town, 
Sky, sea and streets alike were blurred by floods of rain; there 
were sudden sputters of hail, and the wind howled from the south- 
west, beating down the smoke that showed over the rim of ship’s 
funnel or chimney-pot, lashing the sea into a torn lacework of 
angry water, screaming shrilly round the corners of deserted streets, 

Jane, Motor-Driver W.R.N.S., emerged from the Hostel and 
eyed the scene, wrinkling her nose, with extreme disfavour. 

‘Of all foul mornings—who wouldn’t be a driver-mechanic 
when you might be a typist ?’ she muttered darkly. 

A fresh gust, swinging the door from her grasp, banged it to 
behind her, and hurtled on in its headlong course from seaward, 
‘Who wouldn’t ?’ it seemed to echo cynically as it howled by. A 
spurt of hail rattled on Jane’s oilskins like pebbles on a board, 
and for all her sturdy build she staggered a little as she set her 
face garage-wards. 

The next five minutes were spent in a head-down struggle to 
push through the gale and get there. She was conscious of three 
coherent thoughts on the way: 

(1) Thank Heaven and the Second Sea Lord for a good kit, 
anyway. 

(2) If I have to take out the Ford that hasn’t got a windscreen 
again I shall kick it. 

(3) You miserable little beast—There is a war on—You might 
occasionally remember the North Sea instead of seeing fit to grouse 
because you may get damp—What do you think you are here for! 

These waves of grousing that swept over one before breakfast 
were humiliating. All the time one was really so unbearably proud 
of being allowed to help the Navy—with a pride almost frightening 
in intensity, that would last through life. And then one moaned 
in this paltry manner... . 

Hot with shame from thought Number 3, Jane stumbled into the 
comparative calm of the big Naval Garage where lorries, tenders, 
vans and touring cars stood wing to wing, awaiting the needs of 
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the Royal Navy and the attentions of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service (Category C). 

It was the Ford that lacked a windscreen—one ‘ James ’—that 
was required. His thoroughly unpopular number headed the 
Requisition Form that awaited her in the Garage Office. ‘ And 
serves you jolly well right,’ was her inward comment, as she stowed 
the buff-coloured form away in the depths of a breast pocket. 
Which may have been a contrite remark to herself, or a vindictive 
one addressed to James, and was probably equally well deserved 
by either. 

‘James,’ the dilapidated van in question, ought to have been 
pensioned off long ago, but like other veterans of that period he 
had to keep going somehow. He suffered from shattered body- 
works and a soured engine. His windscreen frame, bare of glass, 
rattled hollowly ; his wings, running-boards and Heaven alone knew 
how many other loosened fixtures played a haphazard orchestra 
of their own, while from somewhere in the depths issued sounds as of 
a tin canary chirruping in waltz time but badly hampered by a 
stutter. Of irascible temper, he became overheated very easily, 
and would boil over with total lack of dignity at inopportune 
moments. His starboard after-wheel ran uncertainly with a 
wobbling and quaintly devious motion due to old age and two 
cracked bearings. This gave him an unusual track and gait, that 
appeared irresistibly fascinating to the casual observer (especially 
when seen from astern), and was the cause of many well-meant cries 
of warning to his driver from interested passers-by. He had, in 
fact, through this infirmity, attracted more attention from mechanic- 
ally inclined civilians and members of the Junior Service than any 
other car at the base—the Navy knowing his peculiarities too well 
to worry. His horn was not altogether to be relied upon, but this 
did not matter very much because he seldom needed any addition 
to his own running noises to give audible warning of approach. 
His steering at high speeds followed the secret tradition of the 
original Dreadnought. He had an engaging habit of running 
playfully at his owner when first wound up in the morning—(only 
foot or so, his skipper was always at pains to explain, and due 
solely to pure effervescence of genuine affection)—very touching 
when understood, but a trifle disconcerting to a mere ‘ Relief- 
driver’ like Jane. But he could—and frequently did—get home 
on one and a half out of four cylinders, One can forgive much to 
4 car that will do that. 
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Remembering his affectionately impetuous disposition, Jane 
kicked a heavy wooden block under his sound after-wheel before ven- 
turing to switch on and crank up. After a hard-breathing interval 
the engine sprang into life, and she stowed her voluminously attired 
self into the driving-seat. ‘James’ had been left ready overnight, 
and was good for a hundred-mile run if necessary. Chattering 
and fuming, his orchestral effects enhanced by the echoes of the 
Garage, he lurched and shuddered his way out into the roaring gale 
outside. 

The hail was coming horizontally now, driving into Jane’s face 
at an angle that had to be seen to be believed. The kit supplied 
to Category C, for which she had gratefully thanked Heaven and 
the Sea Lord concerned, was, undoubtedly, good. A sou’wester, 
a thick pegamoid with storm collar and cuffs, long leather gaiters 
and stout service shoes provided an adequate outer layer under most 
winter conditions. But to-day the rain and sleet found unexpected 
cracks, and began to penetrate even this serviceable outfit. The 
hail was leaping up from the pavements as it fell, meeting the rest 
of the downpour in a crazy high-jump competition ; it was difficult 
to see, and the streaming tramlines were causing ‘ James’ to slither 
and break into involuntary chassée steps. Matters did not improve 
as they ran on to the Eastern Pier. Picking his way fastidiously 
among cranes, waggons, sheds, piles of gear of every description 
and the railway lines that ran out to the end of the Long Jetty, 
‘ James’ was buffeted by the wind until he staggered. Drifters 
and trawlers alongside were pitching drunkenly ; beyond them the 
destroyers tossed and jerked, tugging urgently at their cables ; and 
even in one of the distant inner basins the conning towers of moored 
submarines showed a strange agitation. Great seas were crashing 
over the breakwater, booming like heavy guns and flinging their 
spray abroad with a sullen magnificence; the world seemed filled 
with wind and wetness. If it could do this kind of thing in harbour, 
what must it be like outside? Jane thought suddenly of one 
particular little wet ship she had reason to believe had been busy 
since dawn, and of certain featherweight craft that were the pride 
of the youth of the ‘Wavy Navy.’... 

‘ James ’ pounded along to the furthermost store at the end of 
the jetty, stopped, and hooted expectantly. A P.O. and a stoker 
appeared from the lee of the building, and explained their orders. 
They boarded ‘ James,’ clambering in beside the driver. 

‘ There’s a bit more shelter at the back,’ remarked Jane, jerking 
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her head over her shoulder. ‘Stay here, if you’d rather, of course, 
but my screen has gone.’ 

‘James’ possessed a kind of scuttle through which one could 
see from the front seat into the back of the van. The Petty Officer 
looked through it quickly. The prospect was uninviting—it would 
probably mean sitting on the deck, and physical jerks had never 
been one of his hobbies. 

‘If it’s all the same to you, miss, I reckon we'll stop here,’ he 
replied emphatically. ‘ You’re shipping it green this morning all 
right, and no mistake. Bear a hand there, Lofty—the Skipper’s 
goin’ to “‘ Bout Ship.” ’ 

He waved an imperious hand to indicate that the other passenger 
had better assist in the evolution of going about. Lofty obligingly 
stepped out again and broke out into energetic hand-signalling, 
shouting strange naval terms the while in a hoarse voice. Jane 
miled tolerantly at his signals (which she found spectacular rather 
than helpful), reflecting that even had her earflaps not muffled at 
least half of what he was shouting she would have found the language 
beyond her intelligence, trusted to her own eyesight and went about 
in four strong, but far from silent, rushes. Lofty sprang in again 
with the modestly elated air of a man who knows he has performed 
a difficult part as well as is invariably expected of him and has 
been of no small use thereby. The van rattled away towards the 
town, and Jane, having carried out the first line of instructions on 
her requisition form—‘ To report at X Store Eastern Pier ’—now 
proceeded to the second—‘ To convey one P.O. and one rating to 
Experimental School, Blankhaven ’ (a twenty-mile distant base). 

Wet railway lines always had the worst possible effect upon 
‘James.’ His own driver knew his weakness, and used to make 
allowances accordingly, but Jane, a mere relief-driver, and fresh 
from a heavy double-wheeled tender, was caught unawares. Half- 
way down the pier, as she steered outsideways to avoid running 
down a dejected dog, ‘James’ met the wet rails and skidded 
violently to starboard till he was broadside on across the lines. 
Jane flung her wheel over to right him, but without pausing he 
flashed through a sixteen-point turn and shot up on to the opposite 

taised footway that ran at the edge of the pier throughout its length 
—all in the fraction of a second. His driver caught her breath, 
switched off the ignition and trod on the only brake that was working 
that morning, wondering how deep a drop it was into the ditch, 
and why it was that so many things could happen at the same 
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moment. After what seemed a thousand years, ‘ James’ shrugged 
his mudguards and came to anchor, pointing out to sea with his 
deplorable radiator within half an inch of the low railing. 

Lofty sucked his teeth, noisily and with evident appreciation, 

‘My mate had a couple o’ front teeth knocked out once through 
skiddin’ on a tramline in one o’ these ’ere packets. Rammed a 
tram amidships. Thought mine was goin’ the same way now,’ he 
volunteered. 

The P.O. smote his knee with his fist. 

‘ Proper little horse—thought she’d jump the railings! Put me 
in mind of Olympia—last time I was up with a gun’s crew. They 
had a jumping contest for Army horses just after our team had 
knocked out Pompey in the Inter-Port Field Gun show, and I 
watched ’em while I was cooling off. Fair treat to see ’em, it was, 
slewing round on their beam ends when they saw a jump they 
didn’t like the look of. Never shook a man off, though—those lads 
could ride. I was never much of a one for horse-riding myself 
—Whale Island don’t encourage it if you do feel that way inclined 
—but the next day some of us put up a show of our own in the fore- 
noon before the taxpayer came in. The idea was to give the Trick 
Riders a treat. (D’you ever see them? Remarkable they was.) 
Well, we borrowed some of the M.I. mules, and found a few spurs. 
And very tasty those same looked without boots—not to say unusual. 
Now those mules don’t so much buck as shake ’emselves. We 
started with two of us aboard each, and four hands on the tiller 
ropes, but we ended up with about one matlow to every twenty 
hoofs, and the arena was strewn with bodies, you might say. The 
bloke who hung on the longest lay right down, facing aft, and hung 
on to the beggar’s tail—but then I’d kept my weather eye lifted and 
taken care to pick a peaceable one. When I say peaceable, I 
mean he did wait for the sights to come on once or twice in between 
his acrobatics. But his brethren never came up to breathe, so 
far as I could see—continuous and non-stop their motion was. 
Not that I had much time to observe the doin’s of my shipmates, 
you understand. Afterwards——’ 

His reminiscences were interrupted by a violent backfire, as 
‘James,’ getting under way again, reversed on to his former track, 
and for the remainder of the course down the pier, the amateur 
mule-tamer sat silent, sunk in reverie. Jane’s mind was occupied 
in considering the probabilities of another skid, and Lofty was plan- 
ning out the details of a mythical ‘drop o’ leaf’ (due in a dim, 
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uncertain future), down to the last item of the last meal and the 
precise nature of entertainment to be provided for his young lady. 

The town was beginning to wake into activity as they reached 
the High Street. Tram-bells clanged noisily, and the pavements 
were thronged with workmen making their way to the dockyard. 
‘James ’ used all the short cuts he knew, and fumed up the steep 
hill at the back of the town, the noise of his lowest gear making 
conversation impossible except as a bawling contest. Half-way 
up, he boiled over, in a resigned manner and without slackening 
speed, as if pointing out that though overdue, by Heaven alone 
knew how long, for a refit, he neither expected nor hoped to get it. 

At the top of the hill he headed for open country, recovered during 
a long easy downhill run to a wide river valley, set his course for 
the distant base and began to run as sweetly as it lay in his nature 
to do. 

The rain came down steadily, or rather it came along steadily, 
being still horizontal rather than vertical in direction. Small pools 
formed on the floor-boards, and large drops hung shivering to the 
edge of the roof before driving in on to Jane’s nose and eyelids. 
The passengers sat sideways, and ignoring all suggestions about 
changing in to the shelter of the back of the van, discoursed cheer- 
fully and volubly with the driver upon: 

(1) The best way—i.e. Navy way—(the terms are synonymous, 
of course) of washing blankets ; 

(2) The damaging effect of tinned milk upon the flavour of tea ; 

(3) The superiority of the Hesitation Valse over the Veleta ; 

(4) The stupendous profits to be made out of running a Babies’ 
Outfit Shop. (This rather surprising contribution was made with 
impressive solemnity by the P.O.) ‘My old woman made more 
than my pay, one year, that way—it’s the little bits and pieces o’ 
stuff does it. Everything bein’ on a small-craft scale, you can buy 
up little odds and ends from the manufacturers, that’s no manner 
0’ use to them, for next to nothing,’ he announced with simple pride ; 

(5) The excellent quality of the beer and doughnuts provided 
at the last destroyer dance ; 

(6) Polar exploration, and its subsequent blighting effect upon 
liver and temper. (The theory was speedily wrecked however 
on conclusive local evidence.) 

(7) ‘Saltash Luck,’ and the legend of the chopped dog’s hair 
to be found in all proper Navy rum ; 
and other discursive and educative matters. 
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A loud bang, followed by a lurch towards the ditch, suddenly 
drew attention to the fact that ‘James’ had been running for 
thirty minutes without adding perceptibly to the gaiety of nations, 
No one was less surprised, therefore, than his driver, to discover a 
punctured tyre aft, on the port side. Fixing on the stepney wheel 
was an evolution that bitter experience and constant practice with 
the type had made perfect. In seven minutes ‘James’ set forth 
again, the five-wheeled effect of his stepney causing him to look 
more down-at-heel than ever. 

The rest of the passage was uneventful, but slow, because flocks 
of sheep proceeding to a neighbouring market town caused frequent 
obstruction. In due course, and without further misfortune, 
‘ James ’ arrived at his destination, and disembarked his streaming 
passengers. They made their friendly farewells to Jane and 
departed, apparently in no wise damped in spirit, and voluble as 
ever. Lofty looked rather darkly at ‘ James,’ before turning away 
to follow the P.O. to whatever fate awaited them. The thought of 
his friend’s lost teeth appeared to rankle, and remembering the 
morning’s performances, he seemed to be concluding that he didn’t 
think much of Fords—as a class. He did not say this in so many 
words, but Jane was somehow quite unmistakably aware of his 
conclusions. 

She prepared to return, but before she had gone ten yards she 
was hailed in stentorian tones and a grey-haired C.P.O. doubled 
across the gravel ‘ Quarter deck,’ and put up an arresting hand. 

‘Stand by, Miss “Jenny.” The Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Commander wants you to give him a lift back with you in fifteen 
minutes’ time. He has to get there in a hurry, and we’ve nothing 
leaving on that trip till noon. There’s a good fire in the galley 
—come in and get warm and have a cup 0’ tea.’ 

Jane’s heart leapt at the sound of ‘ fire,’ and sank at the word 
‘tea.’ She had never cared much for the stuff at home, but this 
Navy kind was staggering—black, hot, sweet and strong. So 
strong that a spoon, one felt, would not only be able to stand up 
in it, but would probably be badly bent in the process. As brewed 
by the Lower Deck, and in Chiefs’ Messes, it was certainly, according 
to her experience, a grim beverage. All the same, one could never 
help being touched by the unfailing hospitality that caused that 
inevitable ‘cup o’ tea’ to appear at all hours with miraculous 
speed at every shore establishment to which a job took one. It 
was the kind of small attention that was always being offered in 
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a spirit of friendly welcome by the R.N. to the W.R.N.S.—a token 
of something not easy to put into words, but a kind of pleasant 
knack of making the recipient feel that she ‘belonged.’ Refusal 
was not to be thought of. Therefore— 

‘Thanks awfully, Chief. I'll come,’ said Jane, and clambered 
out forthwith. ‘Can I bring in the seat cushion with me? I'd 
like to keep one bit of the "bus dry—especially if I’m taking back 
a passenger,’ she added. 

‘Don’t you worry about that. I'll have a tarpaulin rigged over 
that seat—you’ll find it drier when you come back than when 
you started,’ the C.P.O. reassured her, and calling up two seamen 
he gave orders accordingly. 

It was very warm inside the grey-painted hut that served as 
galley to that war-growth establishment. Jane shed her dripping 
oilskins, settled down, and proceeded to make much of the cook’s 
cat who was posing beautifully before the range. He was an enor- 
mous ginger beast with fat paws and a short silky coat the colour 
of freshly turned bracken. At first, he held aloof in a supercilious 
manner, but after being rubbed gently on a certain vulnerable spot 
behind one ear, he was graciously pleased to unbend, and so far 
forgot his dignity as to leap suddenly into Jane’s lap. There he 
clawed her skirt with evident appreciation, digging his paws in and 
out, and purring noisily and rhythmically the while—Admiralty 
serge was no treat to him, but a real lap was not to be sneezed at. 
He turned round himself several times, flopped down suddenly and 
tolled over on to his back, stretched his fluffy limbs luxuriously 
and showed all his little, sharp white teeth in a gigantic yawn. 
Jane mentally added another name to her visiting list of friends 
—(ships’ pets category). Ginger had been half-round the world, 
asa kitten, with that cook. The story of his life as briefly related 
by his proud owner was interesting and instructive. Another man 
joined in with a tale of a dog who slept through Jutland—but he 
was called away before he could finish it. 

The ‘cup o’ tea’ duly appeared—rich deep brown in hue, and 
served ina Wardroom cup. It was accompanied by a tin of rather 
expensive-looking biscuits. Jane raised her eyebrows. 

‘Hullo! Do you feed on these over here? This is a new sort 
of issue, isn’t it?’ 

The cook winked solemnly. 

‘Our Jimmy the One’s early morning cup o’ tea titbit ; superior 
quality, Wardroom grade—not expended up to date,’ he explained. 
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‘But I can’t eat up Wardroom supplies—and these look awfully 
private-propertyish,’ expostulated Jane. 

‘Don’t you worry,’ said the cook calmly. ‘ We take in fresh 
stores to-morrow. How many?’ he queried, poising a spoonful 
of sugar over the cup. ‘Three for luck ?’ 

‘Half that. Thank you.’ She drew a deep breath and drank 
a long gulp of the stout brew, and Ginger woke up and tried to 
assist by rubbing his nose ecstatically against the bottom of the 
cup. Jane hastily poured him out a saucerful before his owner had 
time to explain that it would be wasted. She reflected thankfully 
that she had managed to dispose of half the stuff without hurting 
anyone’s feelings—not even the cat’s, for though refusing to lap, 
Ginger seemed touched by her offer. The biscuits were very good. 
Jane silently commended the First-Lieutenant’s taste, and dis- 
covered that she was hungrier than she had thought. 

A few minutes after she had returned to her van, the expected 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander came up, walking rather fast and 
carrying a battered suitcase. He looked gravely at Jane and 
saluted. 

‘I want to get into Wesport by 0900. Can you give mea 
passage ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘You can make it by 0900?’ 

Jane did some rapid mental calculations. There was the stepney 
of course, and punctures rarely came singly—even so, with certain 
short cuts by vile roads, and reasonable luck 

‘I think so, sir. But this car isn’t very comfortable for 
passengers.’ 

‘Never mind that. You’ve no other orders ?’ 

‘None, sir. I’m going straight back now.’ 

‘Good. It’s really urgent. You see——’ He slung his suit- 
case into the back of the van and smiled suddenly in an infectious 
manner. ‘I’m snatching a “ forty-eights.” Leave. No less.’ 
Jane laughed and went round to the starting-handle. ‘ And our 
only *bus has chucked its hand in, and the train service from this 
place is simply hopeless. It was awfully good of you to wait. 
But look here—come in and have a cup of coffee before we start 
—it’s a beastly morning.’ 

‘No, thank you, sir,’ replied Jane politely, observing the 
regulations. 

‘Oh yes, do. You’d much better have a spot of something to 
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warm you up, urged the leave-merchant. ‘ We’ve got rather a 
brand of biscuits,’ he added hopefully. 

The ghost of a smile appeared momentarily upon Jane’s face. 

‘Well—I’ve just had some—some hot tea. Thank you very 
much all the same.’ 

‘Sure you won’t? Right then. We'll shove off at once.’ 

They did so, and a deaf man could hardly have failed to be 
conscious of the fact as ‘James’ put his best wheel foremost. 

For perhaps three minutes the passenger sat silent. Then— 

‘In the words of Rudyard Kipling, “ Have you had this com- 
bustible spirit-lamp long?” ’ he enquired courteously. 

Jane’s eyes shone at the name of the author who really counts 
and at a quotation she was quick to recognise and appreciate. It 
so happened that among her strictly limited circle of friends and 
acquaintances in English Literature ‘Pye’ and ‘Hinch’ were 
firmly established favourites of long standing. Scraps of their 
remarkable utterances were deeply embedded in her tenacious 
memory. A spontaneous and inelegant reply sprang to her lips, 
and she found herself murmuring involuntarily—‘ “ If I was a burn- 
in’ peacock with two hundred bloodshot eyes in my shinin’ tail, 
I'd need ’em all on this job.” “ She’s a wicker willow lunch basket 
below.” That is—I mean: No. Notlong. Since yesterday.’ 

‘Hullo! So you’ve met Mr. Hinchcliffe, E.R.A., too? That’s 
not the answer to that one—but there’s not much wrong with your 
quotations—as quotations. You’ve read that yarn pretty recently.’ 

‘Last Christmas.’ 

‘You win then. I read it only last night.’ 

‘But that made about the fifteenth time altogether,’ honesty 
compelled Jane to admit. 

‘Ah—somehow or other I’ve missed that book till now—only 
discovered it last night, and began on “Steam Tactics.” ’ 

‘Then you’ve a good time ahead of you, sir,’ said Jane with 
conviction. 

They discussed the magic of ‘R. K.’ with loud enthusiasm— 
loud because their fervour was of the kind that springs from intimate 
knowledge of books many times read and delighted in; loud also 
because the ‘combustible spirit-lamp,’ with wide throttle and 
uplifted voice, was not easily shouted down. 

The suitcase leapt and bounced on the floor of the van; the 
water boiled over in the radiator again, and new deposits of rich 
ted rust dried sulkily in patches under the cap and in two thin 
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streams over the bonnet; the rain stopped and a watery sun came 
out, but ‘James’s’ occupants cared for none of these things, 
They were half a world away—delighting anew in the skill and 
wisdom of the Maltese Cat—out with Puck in Sussex in the best 
of good company (Parnesius, d’Aquila, Hal o’ the Draft and old 
Nick Culpepper, jostled and crowded for first place in their memories) 
—beating down channel in a T.B.D. of enviable fame with Mr. Moor. 
shed, ‘ Hinch’ and ‘ Pye.’ ... 

The miles rolled away behind ‘ James’s’ unsteady wake, and 
with a faint shock of surprise Jane found herself drawing up outside 
the Town station at 0855 precisely. 

‘By the way——’ said the passenger suddenly, ‘are you the 
proud possessor of copies of all these priceless works we’re talking 
about ¢ ’ 

‘Notall. We have most of them at home—but I live on libraries 
here. There’s your train, sir—you’ve just time.’ 

‘Good work.’ The Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander leapt out 
and seized his suitcase. ‘ You’ve saved me about eight hours’ leave 
by this—I can get my connection now. You seem to know every 
short cut in the county. I’m awfully grateful. Good-bye.’ 

He disappeared at the double. 

‘Hullo, Jane!’ remarked a loud and cheerful voice. ‘ Been 
through a holly bush again ?’ 

The Wren driver of a powerful tender drew up ostentatiously 
alongside ‘ James,’ and pointed with derisive gestures to his stepney. 
Jane looked up into the grinning face of a messmate she had last 
seen in the small hours, sleeping peacefully in the next bed to her 
own. 
‘No,’ she answered coldly. ‘I always do this for fun in wet 
weather. He trims better.’ Then asa Heaven-sent afterthought, 
‘Especially when I’m driving “In” by the “ Out” entrance.’ 

The victim of this allusion to a recent painful occurrence outside 
the Vice-Admiral’s Office blushed scarlet, and found herself for one 
rare moment bereft of words. Before she could compose an ade 
quate retort ‘James’ had retired lobster-wise out of earshot, and 
was turning towards the Hostel and breakfast. 

So Jane was still smiling happily as she sat down to a belated 
repast in her deserted mess. 

The meal was enlivened by the customary and inevitable ‘ few 
words’ with an indignant steward. The latter held strong views 
on the criminal unpunctuality of motor-drivers in general and of 
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Jane in particular, and voiced them in no uncertain tones when 
she came in to scrub the tables. There was no Canteen butter, 
and someone had eaten the last of a private pot of home-made 
marmalade, but Jane emerged from her wordy contest with colours 
flying, forcibly secured fresh tea and a pot of jam of one of the 
rarer flavours, and made an excellent breakfast. 

All things considered, the day had started pretty well. 


Two mornings later there arrived for Jane by post a small 
flat parcel. It bore a post-mark that was unfamiliar to her. The 
hurriedly torn-off wrappers disclosed a thin, limp little book, gallant 
in the crimson leather, gold lettering, fine paper and clear print 
of the thoroughbred. 

As she opened it, a card slipped out from between the leaves. 
It was inscribed in a firm hand as follows: 


‘To your better acquaintance with Mr. Pyecroft.’ 

‘With grateful thanks for a speedy passage.’ 

‘P.S.—There’s one quotation I was awfully glad you did not 
remember to enforce.’ 

‘P.P.S.—Page 57; lines Q-S inclusive.’ 


Jane rustled the leaves and hastily examined the passage indi- 
cated. It had been underlined in pencil and ran thus: 


‘Even in a destroyer you ain’t expected to con and drive 
simultaneous. Don’t address any remarks to me.’ 


Two years later, a zealous reporter on the staff of a country 
newspaper concluded a painstaking description of a local wedding 
with a list of the gifts received, and was responsible thereby for the 
following item of news: 


‘Bridegroom to Bride . . . and complete set of the works of 
Rudyard Kipling.’ 

He was unobservant, or else he had been misinformed. 

It was not a complete set. 

Traffics and Discoveries was missing. 

You see, the Groom had already given that one. 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF EUROPE. 


‘ Deputis longtemps |’Europe a pris pour moi la valeur d’une patrie,’ 
So said Prince Metternich to the Duke of Wellington, shortly after 
they had combined to effect the overthrow of Napoleon. Again, 
towards the end of his life, Metternich observed: ‘J’ai gouverné 
l’Europe quelquefois, l’Autriche jamais.’ ‘J’ai appris avec une 
grand plaisir que la santé de votre altesse c’était excellente. J’en 
fais mon compliment 4 l'Europe.’ So Guizot, the accomplished 
minister of Louis Philippe, wrote to the Austrian Chancellor shortly 
before the great upheaval which in 1848 brought Metternich’s 
career to an abrupt end. I have brought the three quotations 
together because they supply the key to a career in some respects 
unique in the history of European politics. For a full generation 
Metternich ruled Europe—at any rate Continental Europe—with 
an authority never before—or since—accorded to anyone save & 
conqueror at the head of an invincible army. Great Britain has 
always been, in a sense, extra-European : her King has counted 
himself ‘ alterius orbis Imperator.’ It is, therefore, no infraction 
of historical accuracy to concede Metternich’s claim to have been 
‘ Prime Minister of Europe.’ From the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818) down to the outbreak of the revolutions of 1848, his will 
dominated Continental politics. A Spanish Bourbon might reign 
at Naples; Hapsburg Dukes and Duchesses at Florence, Modena 
and the petty courts in Italy; Napoleon’s mushroom kings 
might fancy themselves masters at Stiittgart and Munich, and the 
thirty-odd sovereigns in their respective capitals in Germany ; but 
for the most part they danced to the tune piped in Vienna. The 
restored Bourbons in Madrid sought Metternich’s advice as to the 
best way of dealing with refractory subjects; the Czar Alexander, 
during the latter part of his career, relied more and more on Metter- 
nich’s opinion; even Guizot could hint, with Gallic grace but 
without hyperbole, that the well-being of Europe depended on the 
health of its Prime Minister. 

Yet until to-day there has been no adequate biography of 
Metternich in English, and even now it is not to an Englishman 
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that we owe one.! Nor is the reason for this neglect far to seek. 
Metternich committed the one sin unpardonable in a politician— 
he espoused the losing side. The dominating forces in the politics 
of the nineteenth century were against him. With ‘ liberalism,’ 
as understood in that period, he had no sympathy whatever. He 
believed not in democracy but in autocracy. As for the other force 
—that of ‘ Nationality ’—any surrender to it would have meant 
the disintegration of the Empire which it was the main business of 
his life to preserve intact. Mazzini perceived and proclaimed that 
the first step towards the realisation of Italian unity must be the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia. Bismarck 
was brought, more slowly, to apprehension of the truth that the 
unification of Germany was impossible until the hegemony had 
been transferred from Vienna to Berlin. So long as the ‘ram- 
shackle’ Empire subsisted there could be no application of the 
principle of ‘ self-determination ’ to the Czechs of Bohemia, to the 
Magyars of Hungary or to the Southern Slavs of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

But the salt of ‘ nationalism’ has now lost something of its 
savour. Parliamentary democracy @ l’Anglaise has not realised 
all the hopes expected of it. People begin to perceive that political 
plants, however vigorous their growth in their native soil, are not 
easily transplanted. As the perfection of an English lawn is 
attained only after years of mowing and rolling, so parliamentary 
- institutions, evolved by a lengthy historical process and worked 
by men who have served a long apprenticeship to the craft of self- 
government, demand for their success conditions not universally 
available. Nationalism when translated into terms of Economics 
has lost a good deal of its attraction for apostles of progress. The 
Succession States of the Hapsburg Empire find themselves con- 
fronted with problems of racial ‘ minorities’ hardly less obstinate 
than those which were thought to have been solved by their creation. 
Critics of the Peace Treaties of 1919 are accordingly inclined to 
more lenient views of the ‘reactionary’ statesmen who dictated 
the European settlement of 1815. The diplomatists of Vienna 
may have been as purblind as the Whig historians of the last century 
taught us to believe: but their handiwork is now seen to compare 


1 Metternich, by A. Herman (George Allen & Unwin, 1932). Two brilliant 
essays on Metternich have recently appeared: E. L. Woodward’s Three Studies 
‘n European Conservatism (Constable, 1929), and J. G. Lockhart’s The Peace- 
makers (Duckworth, 1932). 
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not unfavourably with that of the enlightened amateurs who spent 
laborious days in elaborating the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 

So the dmes damnées of 1815 have at long last a chance of escape 
from the historical Hades to which the Whig historians so ruth- 
lessly condemned them. Lord Castlereagh’s portrait is procured 
for the Foreign Office, and placed over the presidential chair at 
the signing of the Locarno Pact. Prince Metternich, whom it 
was hardly discreet to mention in polite historical society half g 
century ago, is to-day the subject of a number of critical studies of 
more than ordinary importance. Such are the revenges wrought 
by the whirligig of time. 


Metternich’s long career is divided into two unequal parts by 
the watershed of Waterloo. During the five years preceding the 
settlement of 1815 his main concern was to avert the complete 
domination of Europe by Napoleon, and to save from annihilation 
the Hapsburg Empire. During the thirty-three years which elapsed 
between the battle of Waterloo and the revolutions of 1848, his 
supreme anxiety was to preserve in its integrity the edifice erected 
by the diplomatists at Vienna, and to suppress the revolutionary 
eruptions which menaced the foundations of that elaborate structure, 

Clement Wenzel Lothar Metternich-Wiuneburg was born in 
the Metternich-Hof at Coblenz on May 15, 1773. The Metternichs 
were a Rhineland family, ancient and well endowed. The father 
of the great statesman was an undistinguished diplomatist in the 
Austrian Service. To him Metternich owed nothing save a taste 
for the good things of life, and a partiality for female society. His 
mother was a woman of great beauty, strong character, an 
unbounded ambition. Physically and intellectually, Clement, like 
most men who have attained eminence, was his mother’s son. At 
the age of fifteen Clement was sent to the University of Strasburg, 


where he was greatly influenced by the teaching of Professor Koch} 


an eminent jurist and political philosopher. Young Metternid 
narrowly escaped being the class-mate of a young man from Corsies, 
and also of a youthful French aristocrat destined to fame as the 
most subtle diplomatist of his time. How cruel was the fate whieh 
deprived Professor Koch of the chance of lecturing simultaneousl] 
to Napoleon Buonaparte, Prince Metternich, and Talleyrand ! 





Metternich’s residence at Strasburg lasted only from 1788 
1790, for Strasburg quickly reacted to the revolution, and Metter 
nich was an eye-witness of some wild scenes due to the ex 
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ofthe revolutionary mob. At Mainz, to which in 1790 he migrated, 
Metternich saw a great deal of the French émigrés who in great 
numbers had taken refuge there, and in particular of a very beauti- 
ful and attractive émigrée, Marie Constance Caumont la Force, 
with whom he had a liaison—the first of many—which lasted for 
three years. Thus, Strasburg and Mainz combined to plant in the 
young Rhinelander the seeds of that detestation of revolutionary 
methods and ideas, destined to produce in his receptive mind a 
tich harvest of autocratic principles. 

In 1790 the youth with the charming manners and graceful 

on was sent to represent the Westphalian College of Counts 
at the Coronation of the Emperor Leopold at Frankfort. Two 
years later he officiated in a similar capacity at the Coronation of 
Francis II. The splendour of the historic ceremonial made an 
impression on his mind not less lasting than that derived from the 
excesses of the Strasburg mob. In 1792 Clement joined his family 
at Brussels, where his father was Austrian Minister. In the Chan- 
cry at Brussels he served a brief apprenticeship to diplomacy, but 
Dumouriez’s victory of Jemappes (November 6, 1792) compelled 
the Austrian Ministry to beat a hasty retreat from Belgium. In 
1794 young Clement was sent to London in the suite of the Treasurer- 
General of the Netherlands, who wanted a loan, and he stayed there 
for six months. He met all the leaders of political society—Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, Grey, Sheridan, and others, and was lucky enough to 
witness at Portsmouth the return of Lord Howe with half a dozen 
French ships-of-the-line in tow—trophies of the victory of June 1. 
Small wonder that Metternich was deeply impressed by this 
vision of English sea-power. He returned to Germany to find 
the family fortunes at their lowest ebb. The French occupation 
of Brussels had cost his father his job : the occupation of Coblenz 
cost him his patriarchal estates. The Metternichs took refuge in 
Vienna where, in September, 1795, Clement, now twenty-two, made 
‘brilliant marriage with the Countess Eleanore von Kaunitz, the 
granddaughter of Maria Theresa’s great minister. The bride 
brought with her a large fortune and opened the doors of the highest 
society in Vienna to her husband. The marriage was purely one 
te convenance ; Metternich was never faithful for long together to 
Eleanore, or to either of her two successors (to whom he was deeply 








attached) ; but otherwise he was a good husband, he was a devoted 
father, and his family life was a happy one. Metternich was no 
libertine, in the ordinary sense, but his liaisons were numerous, 
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and not infrequently concurrent. In every case, however, he was 
attracted as much by the intellect as by the personal charms of hig 
mistresses. Nor did he fail to take advantage of the diplomatic 
opportunities afforded by his amours. This was notably the case 
with Caroline Murat (née Buonaparte), with Madame Junot, and 
above all with the Princess de Lieven. 

From 1797 to 1799 Metternich attended the Congress of Rastadt 
as secretary to his father. The renewal of war (1799) brought the 
work of the Congress to naught, but Metternich’s time there had 
not been wholly wasted. He had plumbed the depths of the 
degradation to which the Holy Roman Empire had fallen, and 
taken accurate measure of the uncouth diplomatists of the French 
Republic. Seven years later Napoleon finally abolished the ‘ hoary 
anachronism ’ of the Empire ; Metternich was firmly resolved never 
to permit its resurrection. 

In 1801 Metternich was appointed Austrian Minister at Dresden, 
where he made friends with F. von Gentz, the brilliant publicist 
who afterwards acted as Secretary to the Congress of Vienna. The 
friendship was valuable and lasting. Almost as lasting was the 
liaison begun at Dresden with le bel ange nu—the wife of the Russian 
General, Prince Bagration. The Princess continued to hold Metter- 
nich’s affections—though not exclusively—until 1816. Residence 
at the Saxon capital confirmed Metternich’s opinion that the true 
line of policy for Austria was to attach to herself the middle and 
smaller states of Germany, and thus interpose a barrier to the 
rapidly growing power of Prussia. 

From Dresden Metternich was transferred in November, 1803, 
to Berlin, where he remained as ambassador until 1806. The post 
was one of first-rate importance. For ten years Prussia had main- 
tained an inglorious neutrality in the European war. Nor was it 
in 1806 at all certain to which side she would incline, if she were 
now drawn into the vortex. The Queen Marie Louise and Count 
Hardenberg were all for Austria. Count Haugwitz led a party 
which would have taken Prussia into Napoleon’s camp. But the 
most influential person whom Metternich met at Berlin was the 
Czar Alexander of Russia, who was strongly attracted to the Aus- 
trian ambassador. To the embassy at Petersburg Metternich was 
actually appointed, but in 1806 at Napoleon’s special request he 
was sent to Paris. 

In Paris he remained during the momentous years which inter- 
vened between Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) 
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and Austria’s renewal of the war in 1809. Napoleon was at the 
zenith of his power. Emperor of the French, King of Italy, virtu- 
ally Emperor of Germany, the new Charlemagne proceeded to 
distribute crowns to kinsmen and friends, and (at Tilsit) to divide 
the world with the Czar Alexander. 

At Paris, Metternich, with the assistance of Caroline Murat, 
Madame Junot, Talleyrand and Fouché, began his close study of 
the man to whose ultimate undoing he was destined so largely to 
contribute. Napoleon took a great fancy to Metternich, and envied 
his social gifts. Metternich from the first disliked Napoleon and 
all his ways. Each man underrated the abilities of the other. 
Convinced that Napoleon’s hold on power was precarious, Metter- 
nich urged his Government to re-enter the war as soon as possible. 
In April, 1809, his advice was taken, but the ensuing campaign was 
brief and disastrous. Wagram was not indeed a rout like Austerlitz, 
but it was sufficiently decisive to allow Napoleon to dictate the 
Treaty of Vienna (October 10). Austria lost four and a half million 
subjects and was sentenced to pay a large indemnity, to reduce her 
army to 150,000 men, and to adhere to the Continental blockade. 

For the humiliating terms, thus imposed upon and accepted by 
Austria, Metternich had no responsibility, though two days before 
the signature of the Treaty he had become Chancellor, an office 
he held without a break for thirty-nine years. 

His first task was to persuade his master to give his daughter 
Marie Louise, a girl of eighteen, in marriage to the Emperor of the 
French. His second, to accompany the bride to Paris where in 
April, 1810, the wedding was solemnised. In Vienna, now the 
capital of a third-rate Power, two parties were contending for 
ascendancy. One party thought that the wisest policy for Austria 
was a cordial alliance with the Emperor’s new son-in-law; the 
other advocated alliance with the Czar Alexander, whose abandon- 
ment of the blockade was bringing Russia once more to the verge of 
war with France. Metternich, known at this time as ‘ the minister 
with two faces,’ persuaded his master to adopt the policy of ‘ armed 
abstention,’ to keep his reduced army up to the highest point of 
efliciency—and to await events. 

The period of waiting was not unduly prolonged. On April 12, 
1812, Napoleon declared war on Russia. He had secured both his 
flanks: the left by an alliance with Prussia (February 24), who 
undertook to give a free passage to the ‘Grand Army’; the right 

by a treaty with Austria under which, in return for a promise of 
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Galicia, the latter agreed to provide 30,000 men. But they were 
to act only on the defensive. Feeling in Vienna ran high against 
Metternich, who was accused of being the hireling of Napoleon, 
In reality he was playing the only possible game with consummate 
coolness and skill. 

Those qualities were: shown to the highest advantage in the 
critical days which followed the retreat from Moscow. Was 
Napoleon finally broken? Who could tell? The Prussian 
patriots, led by Stein, plunged Germany into the war of liberation, 
That was in the heroic manner. But Stein was working for a 
united Germany under Prussian hegemony. Metternich did not 
want German unity, and naturally hated the idea of Hohen- 
zollern ascendancy. Nor did he wish to displace his master’s son- 
in-law in favour of Alexander’s nominee, Marshal Bernadotte, or 
put Russia in possession of Poland. He worked accordingly for a 
‘ peace of equilibrium.’ The summer campaign in Germany (1813) 
proved that Napoleon’s military power, though shaken, was by 
no means broken. But on June 4 he proposed a seven-weeks’ 
armistice—a fatal blunder. On June 27 Austria concluded with 
the Allies (Russia, Great Britain, and Prussia) a treaty by which 
she agreed to bring 150,000 men into the field if Napoleon did not 
accept the ultimatum offered to him. 

The armistice expired on August 10. No answer from Napoleon. 
On August 12 Austria declared war. Napoleon’s last victory over 
Austria, at Dresden (August 26-7), threatened the success of 
Metternich’s policy, but at Leipsic (October 16-18) Napoleon’s 
power was broken for ever. 

Still, Metternich did not want to crush Napoleon, nor to send 
the Austrian army across the Rhine. He offered terms which would 
have secured the throne to Napoleon, and left France in possession 
of Belgium. Napoleon again delayed acceptance. On March 31 
the allies entered Paris. Napoleon was dethroned and sent to 
Elba, and the Bourbons were recalled. 

Meanwhile, matters nearer to Metternich’s heart were held 
over for decision at Vienna. Over that famous Peace Conference 
he of course presided. Yet things did not all go his way. Alex- 
ander, to Metternich’s chagrin, got Poland. Prussia got a big 
slice of Saxony, to say nothing of a very important province on 
the Rhine. Austria, however, got rid of Belgium, which for years 
past she had been trying to exchange; she added Venetia to 
Lombardy, and thus became mistress of the Adriatic. The rest 
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of Italy, almost unified under Napoleon, was again parcelled out 
between the House of Savoy, the Spanish Bourbons, the Pope and 
various cadets of the Austrian House—including the ex-Empress 
Marie Louise. For thirty years Metternich ruled it from Vienna. 

The deliberations of the Congress were, meanwhile, hardly inter- 
rupted by Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, and 
the brief campaign which culminated at Waterloo. The German 
question was eventually settled completely to Metternich’s satis- 
faction. There was not to be any revival of the old Holy Roman 
Empire; nor the erection of a new German Empire; nor was 
Germany to be split into two northern and southern Federations, 
under Prussia and Austria respectively. It was to be a loose Con- 
federation with an ineffectual Diet at Frankfort under the hereditary 
Presidency of the Austrian Emperor. No nationality nonsense 
either in Germany or Italy ; nor any pernicious ‘ liberal ’ constitu- 
tions, if Metternich could prevent it. 

For thirty years he did prevent it. Legitimacy was everywhere 
restored. The legitimate sovereigns proved themselves generally 
incompetent and—despite a ‘ Charter ’ or a Statuto here and there— 
entirely reactionary. Reaction induced revolution. Beginning at 
Madrid, it spread to Naples and thence to Turin. But the French 
Bourbons were ready to sustain the cause of their legitimist cousins 
in Spain. The Austrian white-coats were always available for 
the suppression of revolutionary movements in Italy. 

The Czar Alexander had launched his Holy Alliance in 1815, 
with professions, perfectly sincere, that the reign of righteousness 
was about to be inaugurated in post-war Europe. Metternich was 
cynically contemptuous of the Czar’s professions; Castlereagh 
and Canning were suspicious of his good faith. By 1818, however, 
Metternich had completely captured the impressionable Czar ; had put 
the fear of revolution into him, and had converted his Holy Alliance 
into a League of Autocrats for the suppression of liberalism and 
the discouragement of nationalism. He frightened most of the 
German princelings into a policy of reaction by the Carlsbad Decrees 
(1819); by the Federal Act of 1832 he eradicated every trace of 
personal liberty, and greatly strengthened the hold of the Diet 
of Frankfort over the confederated States. That meant, in effect, 
that Metternich’s policy of strict repression was to be duplicated 
in every State in Germany. 

Metternich, however, was concerned not primarily with Ger- 
many or Italy, or even Austria, but with Europe, with the stability 
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of the edifice erected at Vienna. That structure, though as strong 
as he could make it, had been built on a foundation of sand. Metter- 
nich was well aware of this, but deemed it his duty to underpin 
the building as long as he could. ‘ Fate,’ he wrote, ‘ has laid in 
part on me the duty of restraining, as far as my powers will allow, 
a Generation whose destiny seems to be that of losing itself upon 
the slope which will surely lead to its ruin.’ 

In the series of Congresses held at Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, 
Laibach and Verona, Metternich’s power reached its meridian (1818- 
23). The French Revolution of 1830, the overthrow of ‘ legitimacy’ 
by a journalistic ‘stunt,’ the accession of a ‘ bourgeois king’ to 
the throne of France,—this was a serious shock to the Metternich 
system. But he managed to neutralise the shock in Germany 
and Italy, and his system survived for another eighteen years. 

Meanwhile, a portent had arisen in the Near Kast. The Otto- 
man Empire, like the Hapsburg Empire, rested on the negation of 
nationalism and the defiance of liberalism. But Greece success- 
fully asserted both these detested principles, and with the help of 
England, France and a new Czar (Nicholas I) in Russia took its 
place among the nation-states of Europe. 

To Metternich’s policy of repression, England, under Castlereagh 
and Canning, had, from the first, been resolutely opposed. England 
was not a member of the Holy Alliance, and, though strongly in 
favour of a concert among the European Powers, refused to allow 
the machinery of the ‘Concert’ to be used in the interests of 
undiluted autocracy. Neither Castlereagh nor Canning could pre- 
vent Austrian intervention in Naples, or French intervention in 
Spain. But they could counter-strike. Canning’s recognition of 
the Greek flag was one indication of England’s attitude : the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Spanish colonies in South America 
was another and more important one. If French influence was to 
dominate Spain, it should not, so Canning declared, be ‘Spain 
with the Indies.’ On the contrary, he resolved ‘to call a new 
world into existence in order to redress the balance of the old.’ 
If the language was a trifle magniloquent it expressed a fact of high 
political significance. 

Metternich’s influence never extended beyond the continent 
of Europe. But, if limited in extent, it was intensive in operation. 
The crash came, however, in 1848—the year of Revolution. In 
France the ‘ Citizen Monarchy collapsed’ to be replaced not, as 
Metternich hoped, by the restored Legitimatists, but by a short- 
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lived republic, and later by a revival of the Empire. In Italy, Kings 
and Popes and Archdukes tumbled over one another in their haste 
to concede ‘ Constitutions ’ to their subject. Twice Piedmont led 
liberal Italy to an assault upon the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. 
Venice and Rome hoisted the republican flag. Hungary and 
Bohemia were in revolt against Austrian centralization. The 
Viennese compelled the Emperor to dismiss Metternich and then 
to abdicate himself. In nearly all the German States revolution 
broke out, and an attempt was made by the Frankfort Parliament 
to frame a Constitution for a united Germany under a Hohen- 
sollern Emperor. Yet despite all this turmoil, the year of revolu- 
tion did not come to much in the end. France got Napoleon III 
in place of Louis Philippe: the status quo ante was mostly 
restored in Germany, and completely in Italy. 

But Metternich’s day was over. He took refuge for some 
eighteen months in England. Thence he returned to Johannisberg 
and shortly afterwards to Vienna, where he was received with 
cordiality by his friends and respect by his opponents. The young 
Emperor Francis Joseph paid him the compliment of frequently 
seeking his advice, but there is no evidence that he followed it. 
Metternich lived to see the opening of the Italian War of Inde- 
pendence, but happily for his own serenity not the end of it. He 
died on June 11, 1859, aged eighty-six. A fortnight afterwards 
the armistice of Villafranca was concluded. 


For reasons already adumbrated it is noteasy to assign to Metter- 
nich his appropriate niche in the temple of political fame. But 
he had himself no misgivings on the subject. His self-esteem was 
superb. Thus he wrote to his wife from Frankfort in 1818: ‘ You 
can have no idea of the effect produced by my appearance at the 
Diet. I have become a species of moral power in Germany, and 
perhaps even in Europe.’ About the same time he wrote in his 
Diary : 

‘There is a wide sweep about my mind. I am always above 
and beyond the preoccupations of most public men; I cover a 
ground much vaster than they can see or wish to see: I cannot 
keep myself from saying about twenty times a day: how right I 
am, and how wrong they are... .’ 

‘Un rocher d’ordre’ was his own summary of his place and 
function in the political sphere. About such perfect self-confidence 
there is something splendid. Nor did Metternich entirely deceive 
himself or mislead his critics. The amazing prosperity of England 
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in the middle and later years of the Victorian era, and the general 
attribution of her success to her liberal policy and her popular 
political institutions, led to an undue depreciation of statesmen of 
the type of Metternich. Castlereagh suffered, even less deservedly, 
at the hands of the Whig partisans who commanded the public ear. 

The nineteenth century, with all its outstanding merits and 
obvious shortcomings, with its high achievements and conspicuous 
failures, with its prophets contemned and its mediocrities exalted 
—the nineteenth century is now falling into perspective. We can 
judge events more sanely, and measure men more accurately, than 
could our grandfathers. Metternich in one of his more sombre 
moments deplored the fact that he had been born out of due time, 
either too late or too soon. That he would have enjoyed himself 
in the eighteenth century is undeniable. Who, born in the purple, 
would not? Would Metternich have suited the twentieth cen- 
tury? ‘I ought,’ he wrote, ‘to have been born in 1900 with the 
twentieth century before me.’ 

Imagine Metternich’s feelings had his wish been granted! A 
united Italy, mistress of the Adriatic ; the central Empires in the 
dust ; Communism holding Russia down in its tyrannous grip; 
the Hapsburg Empire broken into fragments; Germany on the 
brink of anarchy! ‘I should have taken part,’ he wrote, ‘ in the 
work of reconstruction. . . .2. What part would he have taken? 
Could he have reconstructed the Hapsburg Empire? He did 
nothing to avert its ruin. Only federalism could have done that, 
and Metternich was definitely opposed to federalism; it would, 
he declared, endanger the cohesion of the Empire without satisfying 
the nationalists. 

But it is not as an Austrian statesman that Metternich should 
be judged. Europe was his fatherland. The Hapsburg Empire 
certainly did much, through the centuries, to maintain the stability 
of Europe. Its destruction has undoubtedly contributed to 
political unrest and economic distress. Could Metternich have 
saved the Hapsburg Empire he might have fended off from Europe 
the pestilence which is devastating it to-day. M. Briand would 
have found in him an ardent disciple: Metternich might have sus- 
pected the origin and mistrusted the methods of the League of 
Nations, but of its basic principle he would have cordially approved. 
Perhaps, after all, he was right. It may be that he was born out 


of due time. 
J. A. R. Margiort, 
































LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Lirerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Taz CoRNHILL MaGazINE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 110. 





‘And the of their spears was like on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls lightly on deep Galilee.’ 





-* 





that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing. 





2. ‘The rude forefathers of the sleep.’ 

3. ‘That fair field 
Of , where Proserpine gathering flow’rs, 
Herself a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered.’ 





4, ‘How saw you not the inscription on the gate, 
Let no man in on pain of death ?’ 








5. ‘ This is the third time ; I hope good luck lies in odd 


” 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULgEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

8. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page i in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also 
his real name and address. 

4, Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 110 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CorNHILL MaGazinzE, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than October 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Answer TO No. 109. 


iv, l. 
LiGuts : 
. Hood, Faithless Nelly Gray. 
. Cowper, John Gilpin. 
. Kipling, Just So Stories. The Beginning of the Armadilloes. 
. Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 
. Miiton, L’ Allegro 


. Shakespeare, As You Like It, ii, 5. 


Acrostic No. 108 (‘Smithy Stands’): The prizes are won by Mr. T. G. 
Matthews, The White House, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., and Miss F. Simpson, 
Fribo, Whitby, Yorks. These two solvers, whose answers were the first correct 
ones opened, will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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